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THE STORY OF 
CALIFORNIA CATTLE 


BY R. P. STRATHEARN 


eon ESTAMOS, CABALLEROS ?” 
That was the “Hi Yo Silver” a hun- 
dred years ago in California, when every 
ranch was a Spanish grant. Every grant 
pastured thousands of head of cattle. 
And every grant owner was king of his 
own domain—and dressed the part in 
broadcloth trousers and velvet jackets, 
with silver fairly dripping from his 
saddle and bridle and spurs. 


Masculine oomph! —a matter-of-fact 
accomplishment among the early Cali- 
fornians; a horrible thought to any self- 
respecting cowman during the past sixty 
years; and a dawning possibility in 1940, 
thanks to all the movie spectacles, horse- 
operas, and Gene Autryes of the past fif- 
teen years. And if any reader doubts 
the first part of this last statement, he 
has only to watch a rodeo parade—any- 
where in the United States, for Holly- 
wood influence reaches far—prance its 
rainbow way past the judges’ stand. Or, 
better still, take a gander at the next 
red-faced, broad-shouldered, middle-aged 
cowman he meets, all decked out in a 
bright red silk shirt with green trim- 
mings. 


“History repeats itself” is a shopworn 
saying which is often disputed. But the 
trend in this state—as shown by gaudy 
satin or silk shirts, big cream and white 
Stetsons, scores of cowboy dances, and 
countless small town rodeos—is certain- 
ly back to the days of the dons, when 
cattle raising was not only a profitable 
occupation but a gay and exciting one 
as well, 

This “duding-up” process, which may 
be regarded as a direct result of the 
closeness and rapid growth of the film 
industry, has many of its most ardent 
followers among members of the movie 
colony—directors, producers, and male 
Stars. Fancying themselves in dressy 
cowboy regalia and falling for their own 
prettied-up version of home on the 
range, they buy themselves a ranch. 
Then, if they’re stars and young, they 
perch atop their corral fences in Stet- 
sons so big they dwarf the barns, and 
have their pictures taken. And, if they 
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are stars and a little too old or too hefty, 
or producers, or directors, they also have 
their pictures taken, but on some prop 
stump as they gaze admiringly up at 
their new Prince Cominicker or Miss 
Mischief Moochamps. 

But these “career cattlemen” are clev- 
er and very successful. And they can do 
more than turn the ordinary fleabitten 
cowman into a gilded lily, if they really 
set their teeth into this business of run- 
ning cattle. Used to the best in their 
own line and with money to pay for the 
best in our line, they may soon be show- 
ing us old-timers how a cattle epic can 
be made. And, at our November stock 
show in Los Angeles, Jack Conway, a 
director at M-G-M, with his purchase 
of three Rosemere Angus to begin a 
breeding unit, and Harry M. Warner of 
Warner Brothers, with his purchase of 
thirty head of Herefords, including a top 
heifer at $1,100 and a top bull at $1,000, 
may well have selected some of the su- 
peractors for that EPIC. 


Number 8 


Closely paralleling the “career boys” 
in income and opportunity to develop 
good cattle is a class that may be termed 
the “capitalist.” And by capitalist I 
don’t mean the John Steinbeck “Grapes 
of Wrath” kind—as mean as a mare 
mule and as unwanted in society as a 
polecat — but the dictionary definition 
article: one who uses his capital in pro- 
ductive enterprise, employing labor. We 
have a number of such individuals here, 
some as breeders of purebreds, others as 
owners of large commercial herds. 

A few of these men, like the late 
Henry Miller, of Miller and Lux fame, 
made their millions in cattle. But mostly 
these men have oil wells, factories, or 
huge blocks of paying stock behind them. 
Like the career boys, they take up the 
cattle business as a secondary thing; 
but, unlike them, they never for a mo- 
ment regard their new avocation as a 
plaything. So into their model ranches 
and superior cattle go the sober judg- 
ment and the shrewd application which 
made them tops in their own vocation. 

And last we have the “catchheller.” I 
use that term because I can find no other 
word which so accurately describes this 
final class, to which most of us Califor- 
nia cattlemen belong. He, the catch- 
heller, knows cattle and likes cattle. But 
he grows lean and wall-eyed hoping it 
will rain and start the green feed or 
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Old adobe which was part of the old original de la Guerra Ranch headquarters 
on the Simi Grant. It was built back in 1850. 





























Branding cattle on the Russell Ranch in 1905. Picture shows head-and-foot 


roping, old California style. 


fearing it will rain and spoil the dry 
feed. He never has quite enough money 
to buy the bulls he wants or as many as 
he wants. If he has a swell bunch of fat 
young steers to sell, the market drops. 
If he’s counting on a rattling big calf 
crop, he finds his bulls are apparently 
Ferdinands. And, if for once his calf 
crop is good, his steers are prime, the 
market is tops, he runs into a nice little 
joker that is known as the income tax 
and sadly mails a check to Washington 
and starts in getting wall-eyed again. 


And, just as there are three distinct 
types of cattlemen, there are three dis- 
tinct methods of growing beef in Cali- 
fornia. The first, bringing steers in from 
other states and shoving the feed into 
them for a quick gain before they are 
marketed; the second, bringing calves in 
from neighboring states, such as Ari- 
zona, and raising them to maturity; the 
third, raising the calves from native 
cows. The best way, perhaps, is a com- 
bination of the three, as I shall try to 
show farther on in this article. But now, 
to present a better picture of our prob- 
lems and the history back of those prob- 
lems, we'll take a “pasear” back to the 
glamorous days when California was but 
an outlying province of the Kingdom of 
Spain. 

Long before Pocahontas was dabbing 
the loop over Captain John Smith’s neck 
and claiming him as her maverick, the 
Spaniards under the leadership of Cor- 
tez (early fifteenth century) were con- 
quering Mexico and opening the way to 
the exploration of the southwestern sec- 
tion of the United States. 

The Spaniards who followed Cortez in 
a vain search for cities of gold brought 
with them as part of their provisions 
small bands of cattle. These animals, as 
the explorers spurred their raw-boned 
steeds farther and farther into the new, 
strange, unfriendly land, grew sore- 
footed and gaunt, lagged behind in the 
daytime, strayed away at night. And 
their offspring and those of the cattle 
brought in by the Franciscan fathers 
(late seventeenth century) became the 
ancestors of the bands of slap-sided, 
long-horned, dun-colored old pelters 
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which were to bring between the years 
1813 and 1846 scores of hide droghers 
into Californian ports. 


With hundreds of Indian boys to tend 
the cattle, with no compensation act or 
wage-hour law to restrict growth as 
tightly as green rawhide, the mission 
herds flourished like cockleburs on a 
broomtail. By the year 1814, the twenty- 
one missions were counting over 200,000 
head in their yearly tally. And by 1834 
—the year the missions were taken from 
the church—they had 423,000 cattie, 61,- 
600 horses, and 321,500 sheep, goats, and 
swine. 


The granting of lands to Spanish and 
Mexican settlers was permitted as early 
as 1773 but under provisional permits 
that discouraged colonization. When 
Mexico snaked California away from 
Spain in 1822, the new government be- 
gan the practice of giving a bonus in the 
shape of huge land grants. The only 
restriction on the applications being that 
the would-be settlers were worthy Cath- 
olics. 


These grants, containing from 30,000 
to 200,000 acres of the most fertile land, 


were ideal for grazing. And soon deer- 
like cattle were poking their long horns 
out from every thicket and clump of 
bushes and this state was entering upon 
its most picturesque and pastoral time. 
A thrifty don of that time would have 
2,000 horses, 15,000 head of cattle, and 
20,000 sheep as his productive stock, or 
money in the sock, which he would not 
sell except in an emergency. And, with 
hides $2 and tallow $6 per hundred, it 
was certainly a case of contentment, or 
muy bien, no mucho travaco (very good, 
not much work). 


Slaughter day (matanza) became the 
most exciting day of the year. For weeks 
the vaqueros would be out gathering up 
the half-wild steers. (Steers were kept 
four years and over and were nearly as 
tricky and fierce as the water buffalo of 
India. And there are still Californians 
who can remember when it was unsafe 
for any cowboy to walk on foot into a 
bunch of these black-horned renegades’ 
descendants. ) 


When the great day finally arrived, 
many pots of chili beans were simmer- 
ing in their own thick red juice, many 
batches of thinly-patted bread (tortillas) 
were stacked handily by, and many kegs 
of wine (vino), though in different de- 
grees of age and quality, were awaiting 
guests and workers alike. And over the 
rancho hung the rich, savory smell of 
beef slowly barbecuing in earthen pits. 


The heroes of the matanza were the 
slaughterers (nuqueadores). Theirs was 
the skill of plunging in one lightning 
stroke a long knife into a steer’s neck. 
And, even as the steer toppled to the 
ground, the nuqueador was spurring his 
fiery little mustang to the side of his 
next victim. For to the nuqueador who 
had slaughtered the most animals dur- 
ing the day went the sweetest smiles of 
the senoritas and the most wine in the 
evening. 

The skinners (peladores) stripped off 
the hides. The butchers (tasajeros) cut 





Branding on Strathearn Ranch in 1890. Note old type cattle. 
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Nuqueadore at work, 1830. 


off the choice pieces of meat to be car- 
ried on pack animals back to the rancho. 
When the tasajeros had hurried on, 
flocks of Indian women settled like buz- 
zards over each carcass, tearing off 
chunks of tallow and dropping them into 
wide leather hampers which hung on 
their backs. And whether the slaughter 
lasted a day or a week, as it did on some 
of the larger holdings, the buzzards by 
daylight and the coyotes by dark made 
the slaughter field a fearsome place for 
weeks after. 

In his history of California, Bancroft 
quotes a certain Blas Pena, who says: 


“In 1843 I slaughtered with my men 
1,300 head of cattle on Captain Fitch’s 
rancho. Part of the meat I made into 
tasajo, that is to say, it was jerked and 
dried; the rest was pickled. The tallow 
was sent to the United States in guts, 
or bladders, or hides. The green hides 
were stretched on the ground until they 
became sufficiently aired, when they were 
folded and sewed with an awl, an open- 
ing being left near the neck through 
which the tallow was poured. These 
hides filled with fat were called botas, 
and when shipmasters signed bills of 
lading they acknowledged having re- 
ceived so many botas of fat.” 


Captain Fitch neglects to tell of the 
disposal of the hides of the slaughtered 
animals; but these were roughly cured 
and folded in two by the ranchos and the 
missions, then carried by pack animals 
or hauled by carrettas to the nearest 
port. There the sailors, balancing one 
hide at a time on their heads, protected 
but little by the thick Scottish caps they 
wore, waded out through the treacherous 
surf to where the ship’s small boats 
waited. And, when the boats could not 
hold a single hide more, the sailors be- 
gan the light task of rowing the heavy, 
clumsy boats out to where the “drogher” 
was at anchor—a mile or two away! 


Most of the curing was done at San 
Diego, the home port for all Yankee 
ships on the Pacific coast. Each morn- 
ing a sailor dragged his quota, twenty- 
five hides, down to the sea and weighted 
it down with stones to wash for forty- 
eight hours. Then, dragging back the 
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hides he had put to wash two days be- 
fore, he dumped them into the heavily 
salted vats to soak for twenty-four hours 
after first making room for them by 
pulling out the twenty-five hides that 
had been soaking in them. Pegging these 
last dripping-wet, slimy hides out on the 
hard ground, he crawled for long min- 
utes over each, cutting off ears, loose 
tags of skin, particles of meat and tal- 
low, and scraping off the drops of grease 
as fast as the sun’s hot rays brought 
them out. 


Outside of folding the hides and leav- 
ing them to dry on one side, the sailor’s 
daily stint was nearly done. That is, all 
but the small matter of reversing the 
drying hides in the late afternoon, of 
throwing the cured hides from the day 
before on a long horizontal pole, beating 
the dust out with a stout flail, refolding 
them, dusting the inside fold with salt, 
carrying them into the sheds, and piling 
them on the slow-growing heap—which 
was awaiting the time when the ship’s 
cargo, usually about 40,000 hides, would 
be collected. 


A Boston trader, Phelps, writes that 
on his 1840-43 voyage his ship was seven 
times at San Francisco, thirteen times 
at Monterey, three times at Santa Cruz, 
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four times at San Luis Rey, seventeen 
times at Santa Barbara, seventeen times 
at San Pedro, five times at Refugio, and 
returned to the depot (San Diego) ten 
times, frequently anchoring at other 
places along the shore. And he esti- 
mated that in collecting and curing a 
hide cargo and finally storing it in a 
drogher, each hide was handled twenty- 
two times—and that the scanty crew 
killed and consumed while on the coast 
203 bullocks! 


A thousand miles of coast. Standing 
long hours of watch on a small ship 
through rain and squalls and maddening 
calms, and other long, wet hours of load- 
ing hides, and still longer and just as 
wet hours of curing them—a test of any 
man’s health and stamina, if ever there 
was one. Yet here is what R. H. Dana, 
in his famous “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” says—and, while I am not enclos- 
ing his words in quotation marks be- 
cause lack of space forces me to curtail 
them, I am using capitals. For such a 
refutation of the vegetarian contention 
that meat eating is injurious to one’s 
health should certainly be given some 
dramatization: 


DURING THIS TIME THE SAILORS LIVED 
UPON ALMOST NOTHING BUT FRESH BEEF. 
FRIED BEEFSTEAKS THREE TIMES A DAY. 
WITH A POUND OF HARD BREAD A DAY. 
AND A QUART OF WEAK TEA TWICE A DAY 
TO EACH MAN. THE BEEFSTEAKS WERE 
CUT THICK AND FRIED IN FAT. THEN THE 
GREASE FROM THEIR FRYING WAS POURED 
OVER THEM. AND EVERY MAN HAD PER- 
FECT HEALTH. GOING THROUGH HARD 
WORK AND EXPOSURE FOR SIXTEEN 
MONTHS. AND OUR SMALL CREW EATING 
A BULLOCK, LIVER AND ALL, EVERY FOUR 
pays! 


“California bank notes” the sailors 
called the hides which they heaved and 
hated and which were traded at the ship 
for shoes, tea, coffee, sugar, linen, cot- 
ton, silks, satins, jewelry — everything 
from an embroidered fan to a grand 
piano. And at prices that would make a 
modern housewife buck like a steer: 
Vermicelli, $10 a box; woolen socks, $10 
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Transportation of hides in 1832. [Artist’s Note—For the benefit of critics, this 


driver is left-handed. ] 








a dozen; linen thread, $4 a pound; sugar, 
$20 per 100 pounds; calico, 50 cents a 
yard; and a reboza at $150; a saddle at 
$300. 

Bancroft quotes Sutter as saying, “He 
who went on board a trading vessel with 
one hundred dollars in hides could carry 
away his purchases in a pocket handker- 
chief.” And he himself writes, “Fraudu- 
lent creditors were not known in those 
days. Captains would sell goods along 
the coast and return in twelve or eight- 
een months after to receive payment in 
produce.” And a certain Fernandea af- 
firms, “I never heard of a complaint 
against Californian rancheros.” 

And, again to quote from Bancroft, 
“Such was the state of things that for a 
time anyone might kill cattle at pleasure 
for food, so long the hide was placed 
within easy reach of the owner.” And 
Salvador Vallejo, who was one of the 
richest and most influential of the early 
Californians, regretfully writes: “Since 
the transfer of California, many native 
Californians have been hanged for steal- 
ing cattle; and I firmly believe that some 
of the victims did not know that under 
the new government it was a crime to 
kill a steer of which he had not a bill of 
sale.” 

There were cattle thieves, though, even 
that far back; for, from 1770 on, every 
owner of horses, cattle, asses, mules, and 
sheep was compelled by law to brand his 
stock. Each ranchero had two private 
brands, and no one could adopt or change 
his branding irons without permission of 
the governor of California. And in some 
cases earmarks were used. The juez, or 
judge, granted the petition for same and 
registered the mark in a book kept for 
the purpose. 

While the municipal regulation of 
San Jose of January 16, 1835, states that 
none might mark, brand, or kill stock 
except on days designated by the ayun- 
tamiento and never without permit of 
the juez de campo, who should inform 
the alcade of such. Penalty for first 
beast not belonging to him should be $8 
and as much more as the owner claimed 
in justice. 

Mexican convicts were the worst of- 
fenders. Hunted in their own country, 
they fled into California, and, knowing 
they could make no use of stolen, un- 
branded cattle, they were accustomed to 
forge the mark of well-known sellers, thus 
causing “great confusion,” as the chron- 
icle of that time quaintly tells it. So 
Governor Micheltorena promulgated his 
decree on hides the 31st of December, 
1843. At every port an agente de policia 
was to be appointed by the local author- 
ities who should inspect all hides ex- 
ported in national vessels, the agentes to 
collect from those interested in protect- 
ing their brands one real for each hide 
marked. 

But, outside of cattle thieves and an 
occasional dry year or flood, cattle mul- 
tiplied and carried the Californians on 
year after year in a placid, carefree 
existence which has never been dupli- 
cated on this continent or any other as 
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far as history tells. Dancing, feasting, 
bull fights, horse racing, dressing up, 
fervent flirtations, and stirring political 
fights, which at times gave California 
two governors, kept the native sons and 
daughters happy and habitually idle. “It 
is a proverb here,” Bidwell remarks in 
1841, “and I find a pretty true one, that 
a Spaniard will not do anything which 
he cannot do on horseback. He does not 
work, perhaps, on an average one month 
in the year.” 

But even the best paradise can get 
moth-eaten. In 1840 the traffic in hides 
began to slacken, the New England mar- 
ket being generally supplied with hides 
from nearer home, and those ships that 
still came to the Pacific coast, having no 
competition, began pricing their goods 
higher and higher. And to pay for lux- 
uries that had become necessities the 
Californians were forced to kill more and 
more cattle. “In this way,” states Val- 
lejo, “disappeared more than two-thirds 
of the country’s wealth.” 

But hide droghers had brought Yan- 
kee sailors to this shore. And soon Yan- 
kees, both in California and on the 
Atlantic side, were hankering after this 
land of fertile valleys and easy way of 
living. After a few minor, not-very- 
bloody engagements and the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, California was 
theirs, though it was not admitted to the 
Union until 1850. 

The discovery of gold in 1849 brought 
many young men to the new state, 
among them Henry Miller. And his ef- 
forts from 1849 to the day of his death 
in 1916 to dry farm, to find better feed 
for his cattle, to import better bulls, to 
combat cattle disease, to fence his hold- 
ings, to develop water was so much a 
part of what other cattlemen were going 
through at that time, though in a smaller 
way of course, that I am going into his 
life in some detail. 

A dream, a drought, a fire, a flip of 
fate’s hand, the brand HH on the side of 
a slaughtered steer’s hide, and Henry 
Miller was on his way to become one of 
the, if not the, wealthiest cattleman of 
that day. But these oddly related items 
would not have been potent if not backed 
by Miller’s iron will and his concentra- 
tion, almost an obsession, on the job he 
had laid out for himself—that of run- 
ning more and more cattle, fattening 
them, and getting them before that fat 
could shrink onto his own slaughter 
blocks. 

The dream came first: One day when 
Henry was eight (he was born in Brack- 
enheim, Germany, in 1827, to a small 
town butcher and christened Heinrich 
Alfred Kreiser) he fell asleep at his 
usual chore of tending his father’s few 
calves that were grazing on their al- 
loted share of the village land. He 
dreamed a wonderful dream—born of the 
occupations of those about him when he 
closed his small blue-gray eyes—a little 
girl herding pigs, women at work in the 
fields, old men cutting hay with sickles. 

Magically in this dream the small 
strips of village land became vast grassy 





Henry Miller at eighty years of age. 


plains and softly wooded hills. The little 
girl’s pigs swelled into countless black 
numbers that rooted under the trees or 
turned up the soft fertile soil of the gul- 
lies. The women and old men became 
scores of young men piloting strange 
machines that cut and stacked the ripen- 
ing hay, threshed and sacked the plump- 
headed grain. He heard the bellow of 
hundreds of bulls, the mooing of thou- 
sands of cows, and the thunder of bands 
of stampeding steers. And he caught 
glimpses of a brand —the letter H— 
which blurred in the dazzling rays of 
the dream sun to become not one H— 
but two—the famous HH which was to 
be one of the four symbols of Henry 
Miller’s might in the years to come! 

Eleven years later Heinrich Kreiser 
walked down the gangplank of New 
York with shabby, worn clothes on his 
back, five dollars in his purse, and no 
passport. He had been wandering for 
two years in Holland and England. Years 
which he was to tell little of—except 
that his mother’s death when he was fif- 
teen, his aversion to serving in the 
army, where he had seen officers treat- 
ing their men like dogs, and his sisters’ 
constant bossing had been the spurs 
which had goaded him into leaving 
home. 

In New York he worked for a pork 
butcher at $8 a month. Sixteen hours in 
each day the butcher claimed, and then 
Heinrich was free to earn a little extra 
cash by cleaning and selling intestines 
for sausage cases. Afterwards he be- 
came an assistant to an old man who 
ran a small butcher shop, and was on 
his way to becoming a partner in the 
concern when gold was discovered in 
California. 

Gold! And the world by the tail! Or 
so it seemed to every young man in New 
York, and Heinrich was no exception. 
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Sadly did he champ at the bit when the 
only friend he had made in America—a 
shoe salesman by the name of Henry 
Miller—bought a ticket for the gold 
fields, for he had sent what little extra 
money he had earned back to Germany. 

On the morning of the sailing of his 
friend’s boat, Heinrich was awakened 
very early by the frantic Henry, who 
cried that he hadn’t slept all night. He 
didn’t want to leave New York! And 
would Heinrich buy his ticket? He’d 
sell it to him for much less than cost! 

Some months later a heavy-framed 
young man of nineteen, whose large 
head was shoved down into square, wide 
shoulders and whose small, shrewd eyes 
stared resolutely ahead, arrived at San 
Francisco. Fate had given him his chance 
and thrown in a new name as well, for 
the ticket had been made out to Henry 
Miller and marked untransferable. He 
would accept the challenge. 

The hectic excitement of a boom town 
surged around him as he landed. But he 
shrugged it aside. Digging for gold was 
a gamble. He would look for a job. He 
found one at a French butchershop and 
worked for a year at wages which 
seemed a fortune compared with the 
meager sums he had earned in New 
York. 

Then came the fire of 1850. In seven 
hours it consumed three blocks, led to 
barrels of water being sold at $60 each, 
whipped the people to a panic, lest all 
their mushroom city go, and fused a 
butcher boy into a butcher. 

Hardly had the quick, yellow flames of 
dozens of flimsy, wooden shacks burning 
died away than Henry Miller was out 
looking over the blackened waste. And, 
seeing that boundaries, never fully es- 
tablished, were completely obliterated 
and that lots in the desolate, ash-strewn 
area were any man’s for the taking, he 
took. 

The small shop he built from his sav- 
ings was on Jackson Street between Du- 
pont and Kearny, and faithfully did he 
tend it. He was first at the stock pens 
in the morning to get his pick of the 
scrawny beef offered. At night he hung 
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around saloons, though he did not drink, 
and passed the cigars given him by one 
man on to another, with his ears alert 
to catch any bits of information that 
visiting cattlemen might drop. And he 
made and peddled real pork sausage to 
miners, who eagerly plunked their gold 
dust down for a welcome change from 
salt pork and stringy beef. 

Men and more men, women and chil- 
dren were swarming into the state— 
slowly, with hardships and perils across 
the continent; just as slowly, and with 
nearly as many perils by boat to the 
Isthmus of Panama, by stage across the 
isthmus, by boat up the coast to San 
Francisco. And every one of these, our 
first California towrists, clamored for 
beef and better beef. No tough “chucks” 
for them. 

Behind many of the wagon trains had 
trailed small bunches of prized cattle. 
And these cattle, much better bred than 
the native longhorns, brought a high 
price, cows selling at from $300 to $500 
in the latter part of 1849. And Miller, 
two years after he started his shop, was 
so firm in the financial saddle that he 
was paying $33,000 for 300 head of the 
first American cattle driven into San 
Francisco in one of the earliest efforts 
made to improve the quality of beef in 
the state, and excitedly ruffling his own 
German stolidity by turning up from a 
pile of hides he was sorting one with the 
HH brand of his boyhood dream. 

If there had ever been any hesitancy 
in Miller’s onward progress, it was gone 
with the breath-taking sight of that 
brand. A check showed that the slaugh- 
tered steer had been driven in from the 
San Joaquin Valley and belonged to a 
certain Henry Hildreth. So to the San 
Joaquin rode Miller, sure that it was his 
dream valley. He was not mistaken. 

(The San Joaquin, a little to the south 
of the center of California, is, with its 
upper half, the Sacramento Valley, one 
of the largest and richest bodies of level 
land in the world. It is rimmed on the 
east by the high Sierra Mountains, which 
shut out much arid desert air, and on the 
west by the low coast range, which lets 


Miller cattle. 





in some very welcome fog. It is watered 
by the San Joaquin River in its upper 
part, and in its lower by the Kern, the 
Kaweah, and King.) 

When Miller returned from the valley, 
he carried in his pocket an option for 
the 8,835 acres of the Hildreth rancho, 
the Sanjon de Santa Rita, at $1.15 an 
acre, and its 7,500 head of cattle at $5 
a head, as well as various contracts he 
had made with neighboring ranchos for 
their fat cattle. And in his mind he car- 
ried the details of the cattle kingdom he 
had been busily staking out as he rode 
along and the words with which he 
would approach Ralston of the Califor- 
nia bank and secure the necessary back- 
ing. 

Ralston advanced Miller the money 
without any hesitancy, only suggesting 
that as Miller was going to be away so 
much of the time he should have a part- 
ner to look after his city interests. Mil- 
ler chose a San Franciscan competitor of 
his, Charles Lux. Leaving Lux in charge 
—a position he occupied for thirty years 
—Miller was away to the San Joaquin to 
take possession of the Rancho Santa 
Rita, to laugh one of his rare laughs at 
the sight of his dream brand on his own 
real cattle, and to commence his life 
work—that of making that part of the 
San Joaquin his. 

The time was as right as a neatly 
coiled rawhide rope. The government 
was busily issuing script to pay for its 
various debts and Indian wars and the 
huge ranchos were breaking up under 
the ruinous expense of having to borrow 
money at compound interest to prove the 
legality of their grants against any 
squatter or land speculator who brought 
suit against them. 

So Miller bought school land, swamp 
land, homesteads, and pre-emptions. 
Often purchasing for a dollar and a 
quarter land that within a few years 
was to be worth several hundred dollars 
an acre. And slowly but steadily gaining 
a share in many a rancho by buying out 
some hard-put-for-cash heir. Then, as a 
tenant in common, he had the right to 
pasture his cattle on the common graz- 





ing land. And, gradually, by buying out 
the remaining heirs or demanding a par- 
tition if they made trouble, he came into 
possession of large parts, or all, of the 
following: 

The Santa Rita, Buri Buri, Salispuedes, 
Juristac, La Laguna, Bolsa de San Fe- 
lipe, San Justo, Las Lomarias Muertas, 
Aromitas y Agua Caliente, San Antonio, 
San Lorenzo, Orestimba, Las Animas, 
and Tesquesquito; or a strip of land, ap- 
proximately twenty-five miles square, 
consisting of valleys and oak-covered 
hills. 

With the ownership of these ranchos, 
Miller began to see the serious flaw in 
his dream valley. The land was fertile, 
there was little cold, and grass and crops 
flourished. But only at certain seasons. 
During the late summer and fall or in 
dry years the hills and fields were as 
brown and useless and about as tasty to 
a hungry steer as an empty gunny sack. 

[To be continued] 


ALL HERDS OF CATTLE NOW 
TESTED FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


VERY HERD OF CATTLE IN THE 

United States has now been tested 
for tuberculosis at least once, announces 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Much 
retesting still remains to be done, but 
the most difficult obstacles in the cam- 
paign, which has been in progress since 
1917, have now been surmounted. 

The last herd to receive its initial test 
was in Stanislaus County, California. 
The first herd to be officially accredited 
in the co-operative federal-state cam- 
paign against the disease was the U. S. 
Soldiers’ Home herd in Washington, D. C. 
Accreditation means the disease has 
been reduced to less than 0.5 per cent. 

Although every herd has now been 
tested, six counties in California have 
not yet qualified for official designation 
as modified accredited areas. 

During the progress of the nation-wide 
campaign a total of more than 220,000,- 
000 tuberculin tests have been applied. 
During the reduction of the disease 
through testing and removal of reactors, 
a total of approximately 3,750,000 cattle 
have been sent to slaughter. 





Above the clouds on a paved road in 
Denver scenic area. 
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Downtown Denver from air, showing capitol and Civic Center, lower left. 


DENVER THIS MONTH IS 
COUNTRY’S COW CAPITAL 


ENVER WILL BE THE COUN- 

try’s cow-capital during the month 
of January. A thousand cattlemen will 
shift their operations from range to con- 
ference tables to map out industry poli- 
cies and probe live-stock problems in the 
three-day sessions of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association convention 
January 11-13. 


The secretary of the association said 
in a recent news release that this con- 
vention “calls for a do-something policy, 
and just what can be done will be one 
of the leading problems before the con- 
vention.” 

He listed debit factors in the present 
situation as: drought in many wide- 
spread areas; war, increasing production 
of hogs; increased imports of cattle and 
cattle products; uncertainty in tariff pro- 
tection. On the credit side of the situa- 
tion he gave: generally satisfactory cat- 
tle prices; relatively light slaughter, plus 
an abundance of feed in the major Corn 
Belt area which creates stocker and 
feeder demand and permits the grower 
to adopt a conservative marketing policy 
that will protect his breeding herd. A 
cattle population increase of 1,000,000 
by January 1 indicated by government 
experts is another danger factor. 


Biggest Problem 


Probably the biggest problem in this 
uncertain state of affairs is the reciprocal 
trade policy, Secretary Mbollin said. 
“Widespread resentment has come from 
the intended agreement with Argentina 
and Uruguay, in which tariff reductions 
are proposed on canned and preserved 
beef and almost every by-product of the 


cattle industry, and the industry will 
without doubt insist on a showdown on 
a tariff policy that continues to slice 
away piece by piece the protection that 
the American cattle grower must have.” 

Opposition will be reiterated against 
the Argentine sanitary convention, he 
said. 

The stockmen will also have before 
them the Bang’s disease problem. Ef- 
forts to establish area work with the 
blood-testing method in the range-cattle 
country have been opposed in former 
association conventions on the ground 
that they inevitably lead to compulsory 
eradication and the present situation 
does not justify such measures. Calfhood 
vaccination, it is held, promises relief in 
the situation, and results of present gov- 
ernment experiments should be awaited 
before radical measures go in force. 

New conditions which would confront 
users of public land and forest ranges if 
reported plan to consolidate activities 
in present bureaus are carried out will be 
another important matter for discussion 
and action by the delegates. 


Other Problems 


Other outstanding problems will in- 
clude traffic matters, beef grading, and 
the economic position of the country, 
particularly with reference to the con- 
tinuing huge deficits. 

Only a part of the program can be 
given now, but it is enough to show that 
the program will be a good one. 

Sharing in the wide range of subjects 
close to the live-stock industry will be 
Honorable Harry B. Coffee, congressman 
and cattleman from the Sand Hills of 
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Nebraska; George N. Peek, Moline, IIli- 
nois, first administrator of the AAA and 
later special adviser to the President in 
foreign trade; Dr. John Lee Coulter, for- 
mer member of the United States Tariff 
Commission and a leading expert on 
tariff matters. 

Speaking also will be C. J. Moynihan, 
Montrose, Colorado, attorney, whose talks 
on Americanism have stirred interest 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region; 
James E. Poole, Chicago, nationally 
known market analyst, who perhaps can 
boast the largest following of friends in 
the live-stock industry of any man in 
the country; Alan Wilson, member of the 
firm of John Clay and Company, Chi- 
cago, and Delmar H. LaVoi, of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. Other 
speakers will discuss such problems as 
sanitation, feeding, railroads, the pack- 
ing industry, interstate barriers. 

An important session at the annual 
convention, which will be the American 
National Live Stock Association’s forty- 
third, will be the meeting of the com- 
mittee on brand inspection and _live- 
stock theft, with Russell Thorp, of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, as chairman. This 
committee has done much in recent years 
to bring about closer working relations 
between western states in the handling 
of brand and theft problems. 


Unparalleled Entertainment 


Secretary Mollin announces an out- 
standing program of entertainment and 
requests early registration. A men’s 
smoker and a special dinner for the 
ladies, at which many prizes will be pre- 
sented through a drawing, will be held 
Thursday night. The following night a 
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Buffalo Bill’s grave on top of Lookout Mountain in Denver’s mountain parks. 
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City and 
County 
Building 

as viewed 

from Civic 
Center 


banquet, floor show, and dance will be 
the center of attraction. Denver Dry 
Goods Company will provide a style show 
and tea the afternoon of the twelfth. 


Reduced round-trip winter rates to 
Denver are now in effect from points 
west of Chicago and the Mississippi 
River. Indications already point to one 
of the largest gatherings in the history 
of the industry. I. P. Walton, of the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, is chairman of the 
reservation committee, to whom, Mollin 
admonishes, reservations should be made 
now. The convention and the National 
Western Stock Show together will tax 
hotel space. 


All Stockmen Invited 


Stockmen generally are invited to 
come to the convention. Both the Ameri- 
can National and Denver invite you. 
Denver is a city you should come to in 





- 
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January. Chet Letts, of the Denver con- 
vention bureau, will tell you why: 


Nature has endowed mile-high Denver 
with a climate offering all four seasons, 
each one served to residents of the 
favored region and the thousands of vis- 
itors with distinctive attractions, typical 
of the area. Bright sunshine and zestful 
clime prevail throughout the year, as 
outstanding in January as in June. That 
is why the winter playgrounds at high 
altitudes actually are warmer during 
most of the winter days than are the 
towns and cities on the plains far below. 


The question of which of the four sea- 
sons is the most attractive will never be 
settled, because each carries its own par- 
ticular delights. However, in recent years 
January is forging to the front as a 
month offering more varied natural ad- 
vantages than any other month of the 
year. 


Best Time to Come 


Unquestionably the Rockies are more 
thrilling in January than at any other 
time. And now that paved highways 
radiate from the city through and over 
the most spectacular of scenic areas in 
the Denver district, even to levels more 
than two miles high, visitors no longer 
have to wait for summer for their out- 
door recreation in the near-by “hills.” 


These roads, including transcontinental 
highways that span the state, are kept 
open the year around, even with less 
trouble than is experienced in the lower 
plains states to the East. The main east- 
west highway through Denver, extend- 
ing west to Salt Lake City, enjoys daily 
bus service, and the road has been closed 
but one day in the past three years. On 
that occasion travel was halted by the 
state courtesy patrol because of poor 
visibility. 

The city boasts thirty theaters and 
many other places of urban amusement 
in addition to the largest and most spec- 
tacular winter recreational area on the 
continent for the lover of the out-of- 
doors. The stores and shops compare 
with the finest in the country, and, while 
Denver has not lost the romantic touch 
of the Old West, it offers abundant met- 
ropolitan advantages that are enjoyed in 
the most erudite centers of the East. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE 
PRIVATE TRUCK OWNER: 


BY WILLIAM H. OTT 


(Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp.), President National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc. 


f ia PLIGHT OF THE PRIVATE 
motor truck owner broadly is the 
plight of everyone in this country who 
resists the invasion of his private rights 
as he understands them—rights that are 
sacred to him under his conception of 
democracy and his interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

The private motor truck owner be- 
lieves in constituted authority. He be- 
lieves in such regulation as is necessary. 
He believes in, and substantially sup- 
ports, various public and private activi- 
ties in the interest of highway safety. 
But as the private owner and operator 
of his own vehicle, carrying his own 
property therein, he resists classification 
as a “carrier” and regulation of his com- 
mercial vehicle as such just as strongly 
as he would resist classification of his 
passenger automobile as a passenger 
“carrier.” 


Of the 4,500,000 motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the United States, more than 
3,800,000 of them (approximately 85 per 


* Reprinted from Commercial Car Journal. 
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cent) are privately owned and operated. 
These private vehicles are owned by in- 
dividuals, business organizations, and 
farmers—largely by small businessmen. 
They are mostly small trucks. More 
than 90 per cent of them have a rated 
capacity of 1% tons or less. 

The plight of the private motor truck 
owner dates back to the time when 
enterprising business men and farmers 
began to adopt the newer, more eco- 
nomical and more efficient type of trans- 
portation, the motor truck. In spite of 
the fact that the railroads still handle 
80 per cent of all freight moving in inter- 
state shipment, the number of privately 
owned and operated motor trucks has in- 
creased 75 per cent since 1920—and the 
rapid increase in the use of the more eco- 
nomical and efficient motor truck con- 
tinues. 

Therein lies, probably, the very roots 
of the plight of the private truck owner. 
When the depression caused a major 
financial problem for the railroads, the 
rapid growth of highway transportation 
was regarded as a major “menace.” 





Since then there has been an increasing 
barrage of legislative and other regu- 
latory activities, the effect of which has 
been to increase operating costs and re- 
strict in efficiency, economy, and flexi- 
bility the operation of all forms of high- 
way transportation and particularly com- 
mercial vehicles. 

However, up to 1935 there was no or- 
ganized resistance by private truck own- 
ers to the embarrassing and largely rail- 
road-inspired regulatory legislation, both 
federal and state. In that year the pri- 
vate motor truck owner was _ injected 
into the federal Motor Carrier Act as a 
“private carrier” without his views being 
presented by any existing organization 
representing the private owners. In that 
act, without his knowledge and consent, 
the private owner of a commercial vehicle 
became a “private carrier,” and under 
the provisions of that act (which was 
designed to regulate bus lines, highway 
freight operations, and other for-hire 
carriers) the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was empowered to: 

1. Regulate common carriers by motor 
vehicle and establish reasonable require- 
ments with respect to qualifications and 
minimum hours of service of employees, 
and safety of operation and equipment. 

2. To regulate contract carriers by 
motor vehicle, with respect to the same 
features or items so far as here perti- 
nent. 

3. To establish for private carriers of 
property by motor vehicle, if need there- 
for is found, reasonable requirements to 
promote safety of operation, and to that 
end prescribe qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service of employees and 
standards of equipment. 

The legislative history of that act con- 
vinces private motor truck owners that, 
during the process of incubation for 
more than eight years before the Motor 
Carrier Act was passed and became law, 
the term “private carrier” meant to the 
legislators a for-hire carrier—and not a 
person transporting his own merchandise 
in his own vehicle. The private carrier 
was and still is identified by definition 
as to what is regarded in the Motor Car- 
rier Act as a contract carrier. 


Striking evidence of this is found in 
recent correspondence between a private 
motor truck owner and one of the spon- 
sors of the national transportation meas- 
ure that was seriously considered in the 
last session of Congress. The operator 
wrote to the sponsor indicating that it 
would work a hardship on his distribu- 
tion if his trucks were placed under ICC 
jurisdiction. The lawmaker replied that 
the measure did not contemplate the reg- 
ulation of vehicles operated by shippers 
in moving their own commodities and 
for which they do not receive transpor- 
tation fees or other payment for such 
services. 

Obviously, the act needs clarification. 
In the meantime, efforts to apply it in 
the regulation of private motor trucks 
can result only in compounding chaos. 

The owner and operator of a private 
truck considers that his plight affects 
not only his business but the health, hap- 
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piness, and well-being of every family in 
the United States. 

The private motor truck owner be- 
lieves that a public enlightened regard- 
ing the attempts to regulate and restrict 
the use of private transportation would 
be shocked at such activities as evi- 
denced in the words and action of men 
in public life. Restriction of the use of 
private transportation was strongly urged 
in recent congressional debates on rail- 
road relief legislation. 

“Just how far should an individual 
corporation not a common carrier go in 
transporting its own goods?” is a ques- 
tion raised recently by a member of the 
ICC. He complained that the privately 
owned truck, not subject to the regula- 
tion applied to railroads and other com- 
mon carriers, “sets the rates for the 
common carrier truck.” In answer, the 
butcher and baker and oil man ask, “Can 
the difficulties of the railroads and other 
public utilities be solved by penalizing 
the more flexible, economical, and effi- 
cient private truck operations and by 
crippling and increasing the costs of 
services which the consumers of the 
United States now enjoy?” 

To the average private motor truck 
owner, like the average private car 
owner, free access to the highways, 
under such jurisdiction as is in the in- 
terests of everyone seems to be in the 
same category as free access to the air 
and sunlight. The threatened loss of 
freedom of opportunity in using the 
highways is not merely the plight of the 
private truck owner. It is a problem 
that confronts the American people. 

Nor is the plight of the private truck 
owner confined to those of his opera- 
tions (less than 10 per cent of them) 
which go over state lines. The cam- 
paign to restrict the use of American 
highways by private truck owners con- 
tinues with increasing intensity in the 
various states. This drive is in the direc- 
tion of the application of regulations 
and restrictions to the privately owned 
and operated trucks which are now ap- 
plied to common carriers. 

In several states, because private own- 
ers’ views have not been adequately pre- 
sented, there are laws on the statute 
books and regulations promulgated by 
utility and railroad commissions which 
place private motor truck owners under 
the same business regulation as common 
and contract carriers. Washington and 
Texas are among those states. 

In several other states there are efforts 
to equalize the tax between private and 
for-hire motor truck owners by increas- 
ing the tax on privately operated 
vehicles. Bills of that nature were intro- 
duced in several of the state legislatures 
in 1939, 

In many states the private motor 
truck owner submits to regulation as to 
the | size and weight of vehicles, the 
equipment required, and other regulation 
designed to promote highway safety and 
the effective use of the highways in the 
best interests of everyone concerned. 

Only within the past year has the pri- 
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vate truck owner had the benefit of an 
instrumentality through which his posi- 
tion might be voiced before federal and 
state legislative bodies. After more than 
two years of intensive research and con- 
ferences on private motor truck owners’ 
problems, undertaken by special com- 
mittees of farm and industrial groups, 
the National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., was organized and 
incorporated in July, 1938. Membership 
in the council consists of national and 
state associations of private truck own- 
ers, including farm organizations and 
individual operators of privately owned 
trucks in uses incidental to their opera- 
tions in the oil, milk, ice cream, and 
other businesses. Its membership today 
is representative of nearly 1,500,000 pri- 


vately owned trucks, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 are on the farms. 

The council recently established head- 
quarters in Washington and has com- 
pleted plans for the rapid and substan- 
tial development of a field organization, 
research, and other informational serv- 
ices. 

The private motor truck owner is in 
his present serious plight largely be- 
cause as a private citizen conducting his 
private business as a farmer or grocer 
he has been so absorbed with his busi- 
ness problems that he has not been cog- 
nizant of the dangers to him as a pri- 
vate motor truck owner. His plight can 
be lessened and consideration for his 
rights and privileges can be assured when 
he realizes the need for organization. 


MOLLIN ATTACKS 
ARGENTINE TRADE PACT 


[Testimony of F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, in the hearing before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
on the subject of an intended agreement 
with Argentina is concluded with the 
following paragraphs. Part 1 of the tes- 
timony appeared in the November Pro- 
DUCER. Involved in the negotiations with 
Argentina (and Uruguay, under a sub- 
sequent announcement) are concessions 
on canned and preserved beef and by- 
products of cattle.] 


HE CHAIRMAN: THAT LEADS 

me back to my first question. To 
what extent do you think the reduction 
of 3 cents a pound on corned beef would 
cause an increased consumption of 
corned beef? 

Mr. MOLLIN: That is something I can- 
not answer. I think it would cause some 
increase in consumption. I think two 
things would be unfavorable to us, de- 
pending on to what extent the consump- 
tion was increased, but I consider it 
even more important that it would per- 
mit competition on that scale at a lower 
price level in this country. If you look 
back to the time when we passed the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act and raised the 
tariff from 20 per cent ad valorem to 6 
cents a pound you see the imports drop 
from 90,000,000 pounds to 14,000,000 
pounds. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is why I say I 
cannot see any difference to the indus- 
try. 

Ir. MOoLLIN: I think the most impor- 
tant point is that it would permit com- 
petition at a lower price level. That is 
the serious thing about the Canadian 
agreement. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am assuming an 
increase of corned beef, that the con- 
sumption is today more or less special- 
ized consumption, 

Mr. MoLuin: To a certain extent. 


THE CHAIRMAN: And that unless you 
increase that specialized consumption 
the price at which the corned beef is 
obtained is more or less immaterial to 
the industry. Maybe I am wrong in that 
assumption. 

Mr. MOLLIN: I think you are wrong, 
because as we get down to where our 
price level is lower we cannot stand as 
much foreign competition. That is the 
answer to that. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Mr. Mollin, while you 
are speaking about prices, if there were 
no question of foreign competition in 
canned corned beef, is it possible, at a 
sufficient price, that the American pro- 
ducer would go back into producing 
canned corned beef? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes, very quickly. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Have you any idea how 
much price increase that would mean? 

Mr. MOLLIN: No, I cannot say exactly. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Would you say that the 
prices offered at this recent award of a 
navy contract which caused some discus- 
sion some months ago would be indica- 
tive of what the prices would be? At 
least you would not say that those 
American bidders were trying to hold up 
the government, would you? 

Mr. MoLuin: No, I do not think they 
would. 

Mr. DEIMEL: As I remember, roughly 
the figures were about like this: The 
offer on Argentine corned beef was just 
under 10 cents a pound, plus a duty of 
6 cents a pound, Of course that would 
have gone into Uncle Sam’s pocket, but 
the American housewife would have to 
pay it, so the price there would be 16 
cents, plus transportation. The lowest 
price offered, I understand, by the 
American competitor was about 24 cents. 
Those, I suppose, are wholesale prices; 
at least, prices for large quantities, com- 
pared to what the retail purchaser, the 
American housewife, would have to pay. 
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Would that be about the fair index of 
how much the American producer would 
have to have before he started maru- 
facturing it himself? 

Mr. Mouuin: I do not think so, for 
the reason that there would be an outlet 
in this country for a slightly lower qual- 
ity of canned beef than is imported from 
Argentina or some other South Ameri- 
can countries. They put the top quality 
beef in that because they cannot do any- 
thing else with it. They cannot get in 
here with the dressed meat. They are 
limited in quota in the English market. 
That quota has decreased practically 
every year since the Ottawa empire 
agreement. So they put the good quality 
beef in the can, If they had a market 
for their dressed beef, if it was avail- 
able to take care of their full amount of 
good quality dressed beef, they would 
not be putting that type of beef in the 
can. I took this matter up with the Hor- 
mel Packing Company about three years 
ago. They are up in Austin, Minnesota. 
I asked them if they could not get into 
the domestic market with domestic 
canned beef. They investigated and re- 
plied they could not do it on the basis 
of the present tariff. I am sure the dif- 
ferential at that time was not so great 
as on the very choice quality of beef 
that the navy specified in its bids. 

Mr. DEIMEL: I have one or two sub- 
jects that I would like to ask you about 
while you are here. It is always inter- 
esting when you are down. We learn 
things about the cattle business from 
you. For instance, I would like to ask 
you on this business of the higher price 
for the unbranded steer. You brought 
that up. 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: And the fact that the 
hide does make a difference in the price 
of the cattle, and you mentioned that 
higher prices are paid, but I do not re- 
member now how much higher. 

Mr. MOLLIN: Five or ten cents a hun- 
dred. 

Mr. DEIMEL: 
hundred? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: For the price of an un- 
branded steer? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: I would like to say, in 
passing, it is rather what I would ex- 
pect. I rather believed you did not brand 
steers except for the reason that you 
have to. 

Mr. MoLuin: That is right. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Is that higher price due 
entirely to the fact that the steer is not 
branded, or might it be due also to the 
fact that those cattle that are fed, raised 
in areas where they do not have to be 
branded, that cattle might be of a dif- 
ferent grade of meat? 

Mr. MOLLIN: No. We produce cattle 
in Colorado that are the equal or better 
than the cattle produced in Iowa, as far 
as quality is concerned. There are not 
any better quality cattle produced any- 
where than are produced in Nebraska, 


Five or ten cents a 
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the Sand Hills of Nebraska, Colorado, 
the Panhandle of Texas. It was not at 
all a question of quality. I have seen the 
cattle myself. I have seen loads of top 
cattle where I do not think the packer 
would have made any different price ex- 
cept for this matter of branding. 

Mr. DEIMEL: One of the other ques- 
tions I wanted to ask was about this 
statement that our imports of cattle in 
all forms was about 9.4 per cent. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MOLLIN: 

Mr. DEIMEL: 
brief? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: That is for the first six 
months of 1939. Do you regard that as 
a representative figure of what the for- 
eign competition in our beef products is? 

Mr. Moun: Not entirely. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Were there not some 
very special circumstances that affected 
that? 

Mr. MouuiIn: As regards the Mexican 
imports, that is true. 

Mr. DEIMEL: That is one of the 
things. Could you tell us about what 
amount of difference that makes? 

Mr. Mouuin: Well, I have not here 
broken down the figures from Mexico, 
but that would cut it down a little. If 
you increase the imports of canned beef 
you would be offsetting that, and of 
course you increased the quotas on Ca- 
nadian cattle just a year ago on both 
calves and heavy cattle. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Do those form any sub- 
stantial portion of American consump- 
tion? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Not a substantial pro- 
portion, no. You get back to this per- 
centage argument again. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Mr. Mollin, I would like 
to ask one further thing about the ques- 
tion of sanitary protection for American 
cattle. I believe in the past you have 
expressed certain concern that the Unit- 
ed States sanitary protection for Amer- 
ican cattle might be destroyed or might 
be removed or otherwise interfered with. 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: That your 
might lose it? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: I do not find that in 
your present brief. Does that mean that 
you have lost those fears, at least with 
respect to the Argentine agreement? 

Mr. Mouuin: Absolutely not. I means 
that I have had definite assurance from 
Secretary Hull, through one of our good 
senators who appeared in this hearing, 
that the Argentine sanitary convention 
was not involved in this proceeding. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Would it affect your 
feeling on that at all to have pointed out 
to you, Mr. Mollin, that in the Canadian 
agreement, for instance, there is a defi- 
nite and specific provision, as there was 
in the first Canadian agreement, that 
restrictions necessary—actually I think 
the text is “restrictions designed to 
maintain animal and plant health and 
life’—are not contrary to the terms of 


Yes. 
You have that in your 


industry 


the agreement. In other words, that 
measures designed to protect animal 
health and life are not prevented by the 
agreement. 

Mr. MOLLIN: If you put the same 
provision in here it is still my under- 
standing it would have nothing to do 
with the Argentine sanitary convention, 
so we would have no objection to put- 
ting that here. 

Mr. DEIMEL: The inclusion of such a 
clause in the trade agreement, provid- 
ing, in substance, that measures neces- 
sary for the protection of animal or 
plant health or life are not in violation 
of this agreement, would that remove 
your fears regarding this question that 
I raised? 

Mr. MOLLIN: It would remove my 
fears if I knew for sure that it would 
not go into the question of the Argen- 
tine sanitary agreement. 

Mr. DEIMEL: You brought up the 
Argentine sanitary convention and I 
think you had a good deal to say about 
it. Of course you have read the text of 
it, haven’t you? 

Mr. MOLLIN: You bet I have. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Are you familiar with 
this sentence in it, the first sentence of 
Article IIT: 

“Each contracting party recognizes 
the right of the other party to prohibit 
the importation of animal or plant prod- 
ucts originating in or coming from ter- 
ritories or zones which the importing 
country considers to be infected with or 
exposed to plant or animal disease or 
insect pests dangerous to animal, plant, 
or human life until it has been proven 
to the satisfaction of the party exer- 
cising such right that such territoria! 
zone of the other party is free from 
such contagion or infestation, or expo- 
sure to such contagion or infestation”? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes, sir. I have read 
that many times, All right. It is 
claimed that a certain area in Argentina 
is infected with the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease. You send your best veterinarian 
down there and he reports that he can 
find no visible trace of the disease. Eight 
months or a year from now the foot- 
and-mouth disease breaks out from 
germs that have come in from there, as 
it broke out here in the United States in 
1924 or 1925, about 280 days after the 
previous outbreak in Merced, California, 
and 340 days after the previous out- 
break in Texas. You cannot tell whether 
the disease is there or not. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Might that not happen 
in any other part of the world? 

Mr. Moun: Surely. This provision 
does not apply only to Argentina. It 1s 
not our people that have endeavored to 
create the impression there is discrim- 
ination against Argentina. It is the 
Argentine people, the export people. 
This provision applies to sixty-odd coun- 
tries in the world. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I do not think the 
question of the sanitary provision 15 
raised here. In the first place, there 1s 
no warrant in law for the trade agree- 
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TO COLORADO RANCHERS 


Henry Horn started farming on his present 
160-acre place, near Falls City in southeastern 
Nebraska, about 25 years ago. The yields he 
got were pretty low to start with. But Henry 
Horn has changed that. By rotating diversified 
crops on strict schedule he built up the soil. 
And by breeding from fine stock he has made 
his hogs known for quality all through the 
Missouri Valley. Nowadays the Horns get top 
crops from their land and top prices for many 
different things. You’ll be interested in what 
they’ve learned about how food of various 
kinds goes to market. The Horns approved 
this story as it is written here— 


YOUR SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 


Why the Horn family 


is doing all right... 


“C= own crops and skimmed milk, with tankage 

and minerals to make a balanced formula, fatten 
our stock in grand style—we can even make our own 
mash for the chickens,” Henry Horn told me. “And 
the way we've planned things we’re never short of 
something to bring in cash. 


“Selling so many things has kept us in touch with 
modern marketing. We like the way the Safeway 
people do business. They get foodstuffs to customers 
fast—in fine condition. And they sell at money-saving 
prices which make it possible for people to buy more.” 

Mrs. Horn had this to add: “We've had dealings 
with Safeway ever since they opened their Falls City 
store eleven years ago,” she told me. “We buy there 
regularly—because it’s a clean, modern store, prices 
are fair, and the foods are as fine as you can find. 

“We've had first-hand experience with Safeway’s 
quality standards. Often we sell them such things as 
eggs, broilers, onions and tomatoes. They’ll take only 
the best, but to get it they gladly pay better than the 
market price.” ‘THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 


Yields the Horns get in an average year 


Hogs (principal cash crop) .........--ee-ceee--0---- 75 to 100 head 
ORI ia ite aa nk on em 4300 bushels from 66 acres 
Br eect an nt rapa aia eS 500 bushels from 12 acres 

SY os aie ad eee ete 300 bushels from 8 acres 

Bae ace asost lg ek ee ee 75 tons from 5 acres 


(additional acreage in sweet clover and pasture 
used for range feeding) 


Year-round cash income from sale of — 
3000 dozen eggs and scores of broilers and dressed chickens 
from 1000-bird flock . . . cream from 6 dairy cows (skimmed 
milk fed to stock) ...a variety of fruits and vegetables 
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Ruth Horn takes care of the 
Horn flock of about 1000 chick- 
ens and she markets the eggs 
and broilers. In addition, Mrs. 
Horn runs an attractive home, 
puts up hundreds of jars of 
fruit yearly, and sets a table it’s 
a treat to sit down to 






Henry Horn, Jr., 15, and Chris 
Horn, 10, are strapping farm 
boys who help their folks a lot. 
Hogs shown by Henry have 
taken 12 championship ribbons 
in 4 years. Chris is raising 2 
calves and showing his first 
hogs at the County Fair + 


Ecos 


Horn hogs are pure-bred spotted Poland Chinas averaging better 
than 250 pounds apiece when shipped at 7 months. Generally 
they command a premium because they're known to make good 
pork. Mr. Horn recently shipped a 900 pounder to the Omaha 
stockyards, second largest hog ever seen there. His pure-breds 
have won prizes in competitions far and wide 








ment to interfere with the sanitary em- 
bargo. 

Mr. MOoLuin: That is right. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And because of that, 
the trade agreements have to contain a 
provision that sanitary embargoes are 
not in violation of trade agreements. 

Mr. DEIMEL: My point in bringing it 
out is simply this: You spoke of the 
difficulty for the domestic industry when 
it is exposed to threats of this or that. 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEIMEL: Therefore we want to 
remove one of the threats that may be 
in your mind. 

Mr. MOLLIN: In my brief I was not 
thinking of the disease threat. I was 
thinking of the threat of lower duties 
all the time. 

Mr. DEIMEL: The threat of disease is 
removed, then. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is not involved 
here. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. ARNER: Mr. Mollin, studies have 
been made recently which indicate that 
the families of less than average income, 
particularly the very low income groups, 
consume much less than half as much of 
meat products as those who are more 
comfortably situated. Does that suggest 
the probability that an increase in the 
low-priced products might not interfere 
with the consumption of the higher- 
priced products? 

Mr. MOLLIN: No, unless you do some- 
thing to increase their purchasing 
power. Instead of doing that you are 
liable to drive more people off the farms. 
There are thousands of people put off 
the farm that are now in the low con- 
suming group. Let us not make any 
more of them move off, 

Mr. ARNER: The purchasing power, 
however, is increased by lowering the 
general level of prices as well as by in- 
creasing the income. 

Mr. MOLLIN: That opens up a big 
field for discussion. 

Mr. ARNER: Of course there is sim- 
ply a question there as to whether or 
not canned beef could be utilized or 
would be utilized to any amount if the 
price were as high as it would have to 
be if the American producers canned 
the same grade of beef as the Argen- 
tine producers. 

Mr. MOLLIN: The most you can do in 
this agreement is to reduce it 3 cents a 
pound, and that would be 2% cents on a 
twelve-ounce can of beef. I do not think 
that would get very far even with that 
low income group. 

Mr. ARNER: I understand, though, 
you would prefer to have a high duty on 
canned corned beef. 

Mr. MOLLIN: We are not asking for a 
high duty. We are defending the pres- 
ent duty. 

Mr. ARNER: I think we have talked 
enough on canned corned beef. There 
are one or two points on some of the by- 
products that I would like to discuss. I 
have seen it stated a good many times 
that agricultural interests were inter- 
ested largely along the lines of freer 
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trade, and that agricultural representa- 
tives in Congress at times have been in- 
duced to vote for increased industrial 
duties when they have been given inef- 
fective duties on agricultural products. 
I was wondering if you consider that 
agriculture as a whole has been bene- 
fited or injured by such duties as 3 cents 
a pound on lard and duties on animal 
tallow and oleo oil that you mentioned 
some time ago? 

Mr. MOoLuIN: I would say that a 
duty that is not effective may not do 
a great deal of good, say, for nine or 
ten months of the year, and then sud- 
denly you may find that it will do a 
lot of good. There are some duties even 
on products we export. There are some 
types of wheat that come into this 
country, and the duty applies to those 
types. 

Let me give you an example of the 
Polish pork that has been coming into 
this country. When the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill was written, nobody thought 
there was anything overlooked there in 
regard to pork, but suddenly, when the 
Polish hams began to come here in 
quantity, we found the tariff was only 
3% cents a pound while the tariff on 
canned beef is 6 cents a pound. That 
rate on Polish hams could just as easily 
have been put at 6 cents a pound, but the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act put 3% cents 
on it. If anybody had thought it was 
worth while to do it at that time when 
we were large exporters of those prod- 
ucts, the situation would have been 
changed. We have been getting for sev- 
eral years very substantial quantities of 
those Polish hams. A higher rate would 
not have done any particular damage 
then but it would have been there later 
when the hams started to come in and 
protection was needed. 

Mr. ARNER: Now, in regard to the 
inedible tallow we do import. Is it not 
true that the greater part, by far the 
greater part, of the domestic production 
is rendered from slop from hotels and 
in other ways and not made directly 
from the animal itself? 

Mr. MOLuLIN: The inedible tallow? 

Mr. ARNER: Yes. 

Mr. MOLLIN: I presume that is true. 

Mr. ARNER: The duty is % cent a 
pound on inedible tallow. 

Mr. MoLun: That is right. 

Mr. ARNER: All we could do would 
be to reduce that to % of a cent. 

Mr. Mo.uin: It has the 3-cent excise 
tax. 

Mr. ARNER: Yes. 

Mr. MoLuIn: Does the 3-cent excise 
tax apply to the edible? 

Mr. ARNER: It applies to both. We 
would not be able to touch the excise 
tax. If we reduce the duty from % 
cent to %4 cent, would that injure the 
domestic product? 

Mr. Mo.Luin: It gets back to the same 
proposition. I imagine that Proctor & 
Gamble would feel the benefit much 
more than the individual cattle producer 


would feel the loss. It is there in the 
whole picture just the same. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any fur- 
ther questions? 

Mr. Fotey: You have stated here, or 
it has been stated by others, that this 
canned corn beef is made by the Amer- 
ican and English packers in South 
America? 

Mr. MOLLIN: Yes. 

Mr. FoLtry: Have you looked into 
that to know whether that is correct or 
not? 

Mr. MoLuin: That they do make it? 

Mr. FoLey: Yes. 

Mr. MOLLIN: I would say yes. I have 
seen many cans with their names on 
them. 

Mr. Fotey: I do not think they do. 

Mr. MOoLuIn: Do you mean to say 
that the American packers do not make 
the Argentine canned corned beef? 

Mr. FoLtey: They do not do it them- 
selves. They buy it from the small 
people in the country. If you buy a can 
of it now, you will see an American 
packer’s label on it, but on the side of it 
you will see “Packed expressly for” 
such and such a company. 

Mr. Mouutn: Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
that is, Swift, can a lot of it down there. 

Mr. Foitey: It does not say who 
packed it. It says “Packed expressly for” 
such and such a person. 

Mr. MoLuin: What difference does it 
make? 

Mr. Fotey: I was informed, quite 
credibly, that those men are working, 
of course, entirely for the English 
market, that they pick up this stuff on 
the side from the small packing houses, 
and I do not think it has the quality 
that we think it has. 

Mr. MoLuin: You do not think the 
American packers pack any in South 
America? 

Mr. Fotey: Not more than to pick it 
up from the small packers down there. 

Mr. MoLiin: I have never been in 
their plants down there, but I am sure 
they get credit for doing it. 

Mr. FotEy: I have not either. That 
is the reason I raised that question. 

Mr. MoLuin: It comes into this coun- 
try with their labels on it. 

Mr. FoLey: Yes, and therefore it 
gets much more high quality recognition 
from the American buying people than 
if it came in with the South American 
label. 

Mr. Moun: I think the whole thing 
has been overrated as far as quality is 
concerned. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you _ very 
much for your statement and the data 
that you have given us. 
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TO THE HORSE 


BY JACK CRAWFORD 


HE HORSE IS FAST DISAPPEAR- 

ing from our industrial life. His 
speed is unequal to the demands of our 
high-geared economic conditions. Speed, 
more speed is the never-ending cry, and 
I sometimes wonder if we have not sacri- 
ficed more to this mechanized god of 
speed than we have received in return. 

The horse has been without question 
the greatest single factor in helping the 
human race in its slow, painful, upward 
climb from primitive savagery to mod- 
ern civilization. When man first suc- 
ceeded in taming the wild horse and 
adapting him to his use, a great step 
forward was made in the struggle for 
existence. 


The mounted tribes who were enabled 
to hunt out and run down the four- 
footed cud-chewing game became the 
red-meat eaters, the dominant, progres- 
sive peoples of the world. The African 
black, though living in a land teeming 
with four-footed cud-chewing game and 
luxuriant in natural forage grasses, 
never adopted the horse or even his 
striped cousin, the zebra. The African 
black fell behind in the march of prog- 
ress and since the dawn of history has 
ever been a subject people—a beast of 
burden, hewer of wood, carrier of water. 

The horse as we know him was first 
brought to America by the Spanish con- 
quistadors of Mexico. Those Spanish sol- 
diers, mounted on horses, struck terror 
to the hearts of the Mexican Indians, 
who, having no means of rapid trans- 
port, were soon conquered and enslaved. 
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These Spanish horses found an ideal 
environment in the New World and mul- 
tiplied, gradually spreading northward 
and westward until our western plains 
were covered with their descendants. 
Many individuals in the outlawed rene- 
gade bands here in the West today still 
bear the stamp of their Arab and Moor- 
ish ancestors. 

Our northern plains Indians took to 
the horse like a duck takes to water. 
3efore the coming of the horse these 
plains Indians had lived in fixed abodes, 
cultivated the soil in a crude way, and 
their hunting and fishing radii were lim- 
ited to foot journeys. Their only beast 
of burden was the dog. They were not 
much inclined to tribal warfare, for their 
struggle for existence was too keen. 


The coming of the horse changed their 
whole mode of life. Even their physical 
characteristics underwent a change. They 
were a short, undersized, ill-nourished 
people living in indescribable filth be- 
fore the coming of the horse. 

The northwestern plains Indians ob- 
tained their first horses about 1750. Be- 
tween that date and the coming of white 
settlers in any considerable numbers— 
about a century later—these tribes had 
developed into a tall, stalwart people, 
physically the finest of savages the 
world has ever known. 

The answer? They had become horse- 
men and red-meat eaters. They were 
enabled to hunt out and run down the 
buffalo, the elk, and the antelope. Their 
problem of subsistence was solved. Be- 


fore a camp became filthy with refuse 
they simply packed up and moved. 

When the tide of our American migra- 
tion drifting westward in the nineteenth 
century crossed the Mississippi, it met 
up with mounted Indians. It found that 
these Indians were of an entirely dif- 
ferent type from the eastern forest and 
canoe Indian. They had the means of 
rapid transport, the will to fight and die 
in defense of their homeland. 

Whatever may be said of the horse 
Indians of the plains—that they were 
lazy and indolent in peace (why shouldn’t 
they have been, for their problem of sub- 
sistence was very, very simple), that 
they were cruel and fierce in war—we 
of the white race cannot condemn them. 

But no man can say that the horse In- 
dians of the plains ever wore any man’s 
yoke. Harassed, starved, and outnum- 
bered they were, but never were they 
really beaten. A race of horsemen is a 
hard breed to conquer. How tame the 
history of the Northwest would have 
been without the horse. 

One of the traits of the horse that to 
me has ever been a marvel is his truly 
wonderful ability to adapt himself to his 
environment. I have seen horses range 
thirty miles between grass and water 
here in the West. I have seen horses 
rustle their own living and survive the 
bitter cold of an Alaskan winter on the 
slopes of Mount McKinley. Surely the 
Creator must have intended that the 
horse should survive. 

He endowed the horse with all the 
attributes that we admire in humans— 
brains, beauty, speed, strength, courage, 
and loyalty. Among horses I have found 
fewer faint hearts, fewer subnormal 
mentalities, fewer willful viciousnesses 
than I have found among humans. 

Working with a horse I find is not 
much different from working with a 
human being. Don’t expect too much of 
him. He is not a machine. He has men- 
tal and physical limitations. Give him a 
job that you are sure he understands 
and can perform and then insist on his 
doing it. 

But always remember that your horse 
is governed by the same physical laws 
and has the same emotions of love and 
hate, pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
hope and despair, even as you and I. 

Give to your horse the same square 
deal, the same confidence and faith, the 
same willingness to overlook and for- 
give honest blunders and mistakes that 
you give to your human friends and 
loved ones, and you will find that your 
horse will return a full measure of 
loyalty. 

Those of us who knew the West when 
the horse was our only means of trans- 
port back from the few railroad lines, 
who learned to know and love him, can- 
not help but view with sorrow and re- 
gret this passing of the horse. 

Out in the back country where the 
going is rough and man must have 
transport that can subsist on the coun- 
try, the horse still has his place. In the 
live-stock industry and particulariy with 
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cattle the horse is still indispensable. 
But, who knows, perhaps the next gener- 
ation will be running cow outfits with 
motorcycles and airplanes. 

I hold no envy for the young fellows 
just coming into manhood who will never 
know the horse. I am glad that I have 
lived in the epoch that gave us the horse, 
glad that I have spent my manhood 
years in the West and learned to know 
the horse. 

As a man travels along on the jour- 
ney of life, has his ups and downs, and 
tastes of life’s bitterness along with the 
sweet, he comes to prize more and more 
that rather rare commodity that we call 
loyalty. 

As he allows his thoughts to go drift- 
ing back through the years that are 
gone, among the old friends that he 
loves best to linger with in memory are 
outstanding horses that he has known— 
horses who played a real part in the 
game of life, who gave of their loyalty 
without stint, who will be remembered 
when many human acquaintances are 
forgotten. 


SHARPSHOOTING AT AAA 
AND TRADE POLICIES 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ee PILE IGNITED THREE 
years ago in a Corn Belt cranny— 
exact location, Macomb, Illinois—has 
smoked intermittently since. It was an 
embryo movement aimed at the farm 
program, attracting temporary enthu- 
siasm. One Henry Berg and a few simi- 
larly minded economic cronies were re- 
sponsible, but the moment was far from 
psychological, and after a few powwows 
which gained considerable publicity the 
effort went into hibernation, but not until 
it had seriously alarmed the AAA stal- 
warts in Washington, prompting them 
to extinguish a threatened blaze by ap- 
plying a plaster in the shape of larger 
corn-hog and soil conservation checks. 
This policy proved effective in silencing 
the Liberty Leaguers, at least tempo- 
rarily. 

Now the smoldering brush pile has 
assumed the pyrotechnical effulgence of 
a monster torch. Repressed opposition 
to Washington plans has exploded. From 
Macomb, the hot spot has been moved 
down to Springfield, the state capital. A 
barrage has been started on congres- 
sional representatives, and from present 
indications things will soon be a poppin’. 

Admittedly Republican influence is be- 
hind the movement. Nevertheless, it is 
spontaneous, promising to assume en- 
gulfing proportions. The Macomb rebel- 
lion which Washington pooh-poohed but 
paliated was based merely on inequality 
of corn allotments, in which politics were 
involved. Meanwhile agrarian indigna- 
tion has been aroused all over the Corn 
Belt by Secretary Hull’s commercial 
treaty program, recognized as inimical 
to the welfare of domestic agriculture. 
The plot to throw this market open to 
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South American chilled meats at reduced 
duties and sundry features of the farm 
program is objectionable from an eco- 
nomic rather than a political standpoint. 
Indignation over renewed effort to im- 
pose processing taxes on live stock, 
which supposedly had been effectively 
squelched by Washington’s “nine old 
men,” is also at the rising tide stage. 
Thus one grievance has been magnified 
into at least half a dozen. This blaze may 
be blacked out but the process will in- 
volve larger financial sops. Too many 
farmers—grain farmers—are in a mood 
to accept financial handouts to resist 
“long green” influence. A cute story is 
in circulation that is apropos. A WPA 
man and a farmer were walking a high- 
way. Spotting a turtle, the latter said 
that its slow gait was suggestive of 
WPA indolence. The next object attract- 
ing them was a speedy jackrabbit. “That 
animal reminds me of a farmer,” said 
the WPA payroller, “rushing to the 
county seat to grab his corn-hog check.” 

However, less than 100 per cent of the 
agrarian population is in a mood to 
stultify itself by taking a bribe to sub- 
ordinate principle. This was evident 
when several hundred Illinoisians gath- 
ered at the Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, on 
December 15, to inaugurate a movement 
antagonistic to Hull’s foreign trade poli- 
cies. These policies were the principal 
target of the sharpshooters, although the 
AAA crop restriction program was 
rapped hard and Wallace’s_process- 
ing tax came in for several volleys of 
verbal disapproval. Eight Illinois con- 
gressmen, also one from Kansas, at- 
tended, making efforts to pour oil on 
troubled waters. Other meetings were 
scheduled for Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Minneapolis. 

The core of the trouble is Hullism, but 
the AAA and the State Secretary’s 
treaties were linked as twin evils. Con- 
tention was made that artificial scarcity 
was designed to break down tariff walls, 
enabling foreign products to usurp the 
American farmers’ market. No allusion 
was made, however, to the conspicuous 
failure to restrict production, especially 
in the case of corn and hogs. 

A number of prominent Illinois farm- 
ers and live-stock growers attacked both 
the Hull and AAA policies vigorously. 
Heretofore the farm element has been 
strangely silent on the subject, although 
one Illinois state senator who ran for 
congressman at large in 1936 and met 
defeat was exposed to and accepted AAA 
money, thereby supporting silently a 
system he denounced in public. Leading 
the new movement, which promises to 
spread over the country, are Congress- 
men Joseph W. Martin, of Massachu- 
setts, Clifford Hope, of Kansas, a score 
of prominent Illinois live-stock men, and 
others. 

Specifically the Hull reciprocity duty 
reduction policy; the proposed commer- 
cial treaties with Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and other South American coun- 
tries; the grain acreage restriction pol- 
icy; and other objectionable features 





were romped on. A rising volume of im- 
ported agricultural products was criti- 
cized and denounced. 

Agrarian opinion has been inflamed, 
not enly by the Hull duty-slashing pro- 
gram designed to flood this market with 
foreign meats and other foods, but by 
Secretary Wallace’s insistence on rein- 
stating and expanding processing taxes. 
“Crack-brained ideas” were under fire, 
some of the speakers using highly pyro- 
technical language. Adjustment of pres- 
ent tariffs to meet the new production 
situation was demanded, especially in 
the matter of imported vegetable oils 
competitive with lard. 

The Farm Bureau policy is to keep 
members in ignorance of developments 
affecting foreign commerce. At this 
meeting tariff wall lowering was specifi- 
cally and vigorously denounced. Noth- 
ing was said regarding the attempt to 
abrogate the sanitary pact. 

This series of meetings is preliminary 
to a nation-wide effort to arouse agricul- 
tural opinion to the menace of one-sided 
tariff slashing reciprocity treaties and 
other evils. 


BAR ON ARGENTINE BEEF 
SERVES ENTIRE NATION 


HE UNITED STATES IS ONE OF 

a handful of cattle-growing countries 
which are free of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. It has a rigid sanitary embargo 
designed to keep the disease out. That 
sanitary embargo is discussed in the fol- 
lowing letter, written by Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National Live 
Stock Association to Life: 

“T have before me a copy of your fine 
magazine for the week of November 13, 
and wish to call your attention to a spe- 
cific matter contained in the article deal- 
ing with the Argentines. Pictorially, the 
article is very interesting. Unfortunate- 
ly, in view of the fact that a great many 
of the live-stock producers in this coun- 
try are subscribers to your magazine (I 
find it very frequently on the table as | 
visit ranch homes), the reading matter 
in the article bears every indication of 
being Simon-pure Argentine propaganda. 
Or perhaps we should say Simon-pure 
United States State Department propa- 
ganda. This is really making a distinc- 
tion but no difference. 

“I refer particularly to the statement 
on page sixty-four referring to the ran- 
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kling hurt to their pride because we will 
not import any of their meat. The at- 
tempt here is clearly to indicate that 
Argentina is being discriminated against. 
This is not true. The same restrictions 
are applied against some sixty other 
countries in the world which harbor foot- 
and-mouth disease. Only Argentina ‘bel- 
lyaches’ about it all the time. The others 
accept it and try to get their herds 
cleaned up so that again we can accept 
their imports. If Argentina had spent 
the tremendous amount of money it has 
put out in propaganda in an effort to 
improve sanitation, they might have a 
different situation today. 

“There is one other statement which is 
even more objectionable, and that is 
where you state, ‘Some regions of Ar- 
gentina, notably Patagonia, are free of 
the disease, but politically powerful 
U. S. cattle growers keep the bars up 
just the same.’ Patagonia is not free of 
foot-and-mouth disease, or at least was 
not a very short time ago. When the 
State Department began issuing propa- 
ganda of this kind, soon after the Ar- 
gentine sanitary convention was nego- 
tiated in May, 1935, and sent to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee for 
ratification, I took the trouble to investi- 
gate the facts and found that for month 
after month in recent years two of the 
four major provinces in Patagonia had 
reported continuing outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

“The inevitable effect of ratification 
of the Argentine sanitary convention 
would be removing the United States 
from the small handful of cattle-produc- 
ing countries which do not harbor foot- 
and-mouth disease and adding it to the 
list of sixty odd countries which now 
have it. Every man, woman, and child 
in this country should support this or- 
ganization which has led the successful 
fight to prevent ratification of this 
treaty. 

“In view of the situation cited above, 
why do you not some day publish a 
story giving the American cattleman’s 
side of this question. We should be only 
too glad to co-operate with you in secur- 
ing whatever information and pictures 
you desired to present such a story. 

“P. S. You may be interested to know 
that for three and one-half years prior 
to the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture 
maintained just as rigid an embargo as 
that which has been maintained since 
the passage of that act; so that it is 
clear the embargo has the active support 
of the sanitary officials of the country 
and of all live-stock producers.” 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN 
GROUP IN CONVENTION 


T THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, held in the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, December 8-9, 1939, Ted 
Chamberlin, of Los Olivos, Santa Bar- 
bara County, was elected president. He 
succeeds Hugh Baber, of Chico, who has 
headed the organization the past three 
years. The new vice-president is Loren 
C. Bamert, of Clements, San Joaquin 
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County. He is the son of Ed Bamert, 
widely known California cattleman. John 
Curry was retained as secretary. 

It is customary for the cattlemen to 
have a man head the organization for 
two years only, yet Baber served for 
three. On Saturday afternoon when 
Baber left the platform he was given an 
ovation by the cattlemen. Phil Klip- 
stein, Bakersfield cattleman and former 
president of the association, paid high 
tribute to Baber’s work. Baber was the 
most outstanding president in the his- 
tory of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, he said. 

In his address before the group, Pres- 
ident Baber stressed the active co-opera- 
tion of the California association with 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in fighting reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. He added that California’s cat- 
tlemen are very much in favor of Con- 
gressman Coffee’s bill, H.R. 7589, to re- 
quire Senate ratification of all trade 
agreements. 

The number of cattle on hand in the 
United States next month would be 2,- 
000,000 head more than a year earlier, 
he said. While reports indicated that 
prices might average slightly higher 
next year, he warned against too much 
optimism because no one knows what 
effect the wars will have on prices. 

He also told of the committee of four 
cattlemen who are to investigate the ad- 
ministration of the California hide and 
brand law because of complaints about 
lack of proper enforcement. Members of 
the committee are Harvey Russell, Wm. 
A. Freeman, Hugh Walker, and Baber. 

He praised the work of Professor L. 
W. Fluharty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who is making a study of beef 
production costs. 

Beef cattlemen of California are in 
entire agreement with dairymen in op- 
posing a slaughter program to eradicate 
Bang’s disease. Only six counties in Cali- 
fornia recently remained to be cleaned 
up under the tuberculosis testing pro- 
gram, he said. 

Appointment of Roderick McArthur, 
Shasta County cattleman, as a member 
of the State Board of Forestry by Gov- 
ernor Olson was approved as an aid to 
the industry. McArthur is entirely in 
accord with the cattlemen on brush burn- 
ing and other forestry problems. 

Opposition to processing taxes was 
urged by Baber. 

Baber also highly praised the work of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, giving much credit to Hub Rus- 
sell, California producer, who has served 
as president of the National for the past 
two years. He also urged the cattlemen 
to attend the National’s convention in 
Denver January 11-13. 

Secretary John Curry outlined the 
work of the association during the past 
year, reporting particularly on resolu- 
tions adopted a year ago and telling 
what had been done about them. 

He did not feel that truck rates should 
be set by the California Railroad Com- 
mission, believing that stockmen could 


do better by making their own rates 
after conferring with the individual 
truck operators. 

Curry also explained the work done at 
the state legislature this year. 

Hub Russell spoke on the great impor- 
tance of the national association in legis- 
lative matters. He reviewed the recent 
hearings on the Argentine agreement at 
Washington, when a great many con- 
gressmen and senators appeared to ar- 
gue against reductions, and added that 
Secretary Mollin had filed a brief and 
also appeared as a witness against any 
downward changes in the tariff. 

He told of the rising imports of canned 
beef and the very large quantity of meat 
and cattle being imported by the United 
States. Russell also said that the Na- 
tional was still watching the Argentine 
sanitary pact, but added that there 
seemed to be little danger of ratification 
at this time. In conclusion, he outlined 
the unusual circumstances surrounding 
the industry at the present time—differ- 
ent from any previous period—and de- 
clared that the industry is in need of 
strong backing for the National. 

Davenport Phelps, of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, gave an in- 
teresting beef cutting demonstration and 
a fine talk about the work of the board. 
He illustrated his work with an attrac- 
tive exhibit and a set of charts. 

Congressman B. W. Gearhart, of 
Fresno, who has been fighting hard at 
Washington against reciprocal agree- 
ments, addressed the gathering on Fri- 
day. He vigorously opposed the present 
heavy importations of meat and cattle. 
He said he would continue to fight for 
the American cattlemen at Washington, 
and was given a big hand. Gearhart 
was one of the Congressmen who argued 
before the committee at Washington 
against the Argentine agreement. 

Howard Mathews, of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, spoke on beef by-prod- 
ucts, enumerating the quantity of each 
by-product usually secured from a car- 
cass and telling of the different articles 
made from cattle products. His address 
gave much information that was new to 
the stockmen. 

Dr. J. C. Geiger, city health officer of 
San Francisco, delivered the address of 
welcome. Response was made by T. H. 
Ramsay, of Red Bluff, former president 
of the California organization. 

Frank J. Veihmeyer, of the Univer- 
sity of California, gave an instructive 
talk about water capacity of soils. Gen- 
erally speaking, his views supported 
those of the cattlemen with respect to 
brush burning and forests. 

The annual banquet and floor show 
was held at the Palace on Friday eve- 
ning, December 8. 

Resolutions adopted during the final 
session of the last day included the fol- 
lowing: 

Requesting that grazing be made 4 
major use of national forest lands, in- 
cluding incorporating in the law stabil- 
ity of present permits, advisory boards 
with powers similar to those under Tay- 
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lor Act, and apportionment of 20 per 
cent of fees for range improvement, 
predator control, and per diem expenses 
of advisory boards; 

Opposing increase in national parks 
and particularly establishment of Kings 
Canyon National Park; 

Urging University of California con- 
tinue experimental work on brush clear- 
ance of range lands; asking Forest Serv- 
ice to study beneficial as well as detri- 
mental effects of brush burning; asking 
brush clearance program of state divi- 
sion of forestry be continued; 

Recommending state division of fish 
and game take steps to reduce game ani- 
mals where they are permanently dam- 
aging range lands, apply principles of 
game management, and legislation ini- 
tiated by cattlemen’s association to bring 
this about; 

Asking committee of state department 
of agriculture continue fact-finding work 
relative to hides and brand recordation; 
commending W. B. Parker, director of 
department; 

Opposing modification of tariff act 
which prevents importation of live stock 
or its products from countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists; asking 
ratification of trade agreements by Sen- 
ate; asking tariff adequate to prevent 
importations of canned beef. 

Commending National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and asking those selling di- 
rect to deduct 25 cents per car for its 
work; 

Asking continuance of experimental 
work on Bang’s disease control and op- 
posing slaughter method of control; 

Requesting every possible economy in 
government expenditures; a 

Commending Forest Service experi- 
ment station at Madera and asking gen- 
erous appropriations for it from gov- 
ernment; : 

Asking reintroduction of McCarran 
national live-stock theft bill; 

Commending University of California 
for work in cattle; 

Opposing commission houses selling 
own cattle in competition with custom- 
ers; 

Endorsing brand law requiring inspec- 
tion fee of 8 cents per head on out-of- 
State cattle shipped into California for 
slaughter but asking modification of time 
packer may hold cattle from fifteen to 
thirty days without additional brand in- 
spection. 


LIVE STOCK MEN OPPOSE 
DRASTIC FOREST CUTS . 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


HE QUESTION OF WHETHER 

aerial surveys and plotted grass 
counts are more valuable in determining 
the carrying capacity of a given range 
than the knowledge acquired by practi- 
cal stockmen in a lifetime’s operation 
was debated earnestly at a meeting held 
at Delta, Colorado, December 6 under 
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auspices of the Delta County Cattlemen’s 
Association. 

Robert F. Rockwell presided in his 
usual fine style and contributed much to 
the debate. Originally scheduled as a 
local meeting, such wide interest had 
been developed in the matter that there 
was quite general representation pres- 
ent from the forest areas in the entire 
Western Slope section. Current prob- 
lems on the Gunnison and Grand Mesa 
national forests were first disposed of 
by way of leading up to the main issue. 
In those forests moderate cuts had been 
recommended for protection, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the stockmen had met 
the situation by taking voluntary non- 
use permits for next year. 

In the Uncompahgre Forest, cuts rang- 
ing from 35 per cent to close to 60 per 
cent had been recommended, not all to be 
made at once but with the understanding 
that they would be applied as rapidly as 
possible. Every stockman from the af- 
fected district was present, and there 
were also present many business men 
and bankers of the area, because many 
of the substantial outfits involved could 
not take the cuts suggested and continue 
to operate on an efficient basis. Prelim- 
inary presentation of the matter was 
made by Donald Stubbs, attorney for 
the Uncompahgre Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association, which organization 
was leading the fight to protect the 
rights of the forest users. He outlined 
the basic points at issue in convincing 
style but entirely without heat. Then 
many individual permittees spoke right 
from the heart, and there could be no 
doubt when they were through as to the 
seriousness of the situation. 


To an outsider who has never been on 
the forest in question, there could be 
little doubt that the stockmen had the 
best of the argument. It was undisputed 
that the cattle had come off the forests 
in question this fall in as good condition 
as at any time in the past ten years. 
Many stated that their cattle were fully 
as good as or better than in 1938, which 
was a fairly good year from the mois- 
ture standpoint. 


The meeting developed clearly the ne- 
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cessity for some kind of local action in 
which the stockmen would participate to 
adjust this main forest problem; namely, 
the number of live stock to be permitted 
on any given range. To date, regardless 
of the extent to which the local advisory 
boards have been consulted on other 
management policies, they have had 
little or nothing to say in this most 
important matter. Instead, the Forest 
Service has adopted the scientific method 
referred to above of determining range 
carrying capacity, the matter is worked 
out on a mathematical formula, and the 
stockmen notified of the result. Chair- 
man Rockwell suggested that, if there 
ever was a case where a local appeal 
board was needed and justified, the Un- 
compahgre situation could certainly 
claim that distinction. 

On the following day the representa- 
tives of the various local units on the 
Uncompahgre got down to cases with 
the forest officials, and considerable 
progress was made in ironing out the 
difficulties involved. It was agreed that 
no cuts were to be made for next year 
and that the Forest Service would co- 
operate in a reseeding program and also 
in eradication of pocket gophers, while 
the stockmen agreed to adhere strictly 
to the permitted numbers, even on that 
part of the range where control and 
actual count are difficult. Most signifi- 
cant of all, two cattlemen were appointed 
to serve on a court of appeals—Kelso 
Musser for the Delta County Associa- 
tion, and Frank Hovey for the Uncom- 
pahgre association. Two sheepmen are 
later to be appointed, and it is under- 
stood that a non-resident supervisor will 
co-operate with this court of appeals 
when any questions are submitted to it. 
Colonel Peck, regional forester, and 
Glenn Smith, assistant regional forester 
in charge of grazing, are to ke compli- 
mented for the careful attention given 
to the complaints made and the effort to 
work out a satisfactory solution. 

Game management also came in for 
attention, with the discussion indicating 
that the encroachment of game upon 
private ranch holdings is becoming of 
more serious proportions and that the 
problem must soon be met in some 
fashion. The writer addressed the meet- 
ing, outlining briefly some of the cur- 
rent problems of the industry. 

The Delta County association adopted 
resolutions— 

Asking for appointment of Western 
Slope stock growers on Colorado Fish 
and Game Commission to help in reme- 
dying “serious conflict between wild life 
and the stock industry in western Colo- 
rado”; 

Urging that transfer cut in forest per- 
mits be abandoned “in order to insure 
greater stability of operation and a 
sounder basis for credit”; 

Protesting against proposed cuts and 
urging further study of conditions and 
conferences with local boards; 

Urging that the Reciprocal Trade Act 
be allowed to expire on June 12, 1940, 
and that tariffs on agricultural and live- 
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stock products already lowered under 
existing agreements be restored; 

Favoring stand of the Uncompahgre 
Valley Water Users’ Association peti- 
tioning Forest Service (1) to utilize all 
forest area adjacent to the Uncompahgre 
Valley for grazing of cattle and sheep; 
(2) to permit as much live stock on the 
areas as is possible without undue in- 
jury to the areas; (3) to endeavor to 
increase the carrying capacity of the 
ranges “so that the farmers on the Un- 
compahgre project will have a market 
for the sale of feeds grown by them”; 

Urging presenting to state legislature 
information about improved condition of 
range despite adverse weather and in- 
formation that “in many localities condi- 
tion of the range is caused by a great in- 
crease in deer and elk rather than by 
domestic stock” and the state’s fish and 
game commission has failed to control 
the situation. 

The stockmen disapproved further en- 
largement of game preserves or pur- 
chase of land for winter feeding of deer 
and elk. They asked that money col- 
lected for wild-life hunting license be 
used to reseed public lands in western 
Colorado. A reduction in deer to the 
same extent as permitted cattle have 
been reduced was suggested. 


ASSOCIATION DOINGS 


NATIONAL MEAT INSPECTION 

law providing for Bureau of Animal 
Industry inspection of all meat products 
was recommended in a resolution adopted 
by the United States Live Stock Sanitary 
Association meeting in Chicago. Thirty- 
five per cent of meat sold in the country 
is uninspected, the resolution declared. 
Many municipal inspections, it said, are 
wholly inadequate, and the product, be- 
ing in competition with federally in- 
spected meat, prejudices the public 
against meat. The public labors under 
the delusion that all meats are under in- 
spection of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try or adequate state or municipal in- 
spection, which is not true, the resolution 
declared. It is to the best interest of con- 
sumer, wholesaler, retailer, and producer 
that these abuses be eradicated, it said. 
J. W. Ringer, secretary-manager of the 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
Seattle, one of the many speakers before 
the convention, spoke in detail on the 
subject of meat inspection, advocating 
extension of federal inspection of all 
meat. 


WORLD WOOL PROMOTION 


In bold red and black letters on a pam- 
phlet distributed to wool growers in the 
United States, the International Wool 
Secretariat, an international association 
of wool growers which champions the 
causes of wool, says that it now wants 
and needs the co-operation of wool grow- 
ers of the United States. The war, it 
says, has created here an unstable wool- 
price situation which invites competition 
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from competitive fibers which may result 
in a post-war surplus. Steadily declin- 
ing consumption in the United States 
and increasing use of substitutions are 
pointed to in the pamphlet. The secre- 
tariat will spend $50,000 here this year in 
publicity for wool (it spends money in 
England and Europe, too). It wi'l con- 
tinue to spend here, it says, if Ameri- 
can wool growers will also spend. 


WASHINGTON EXECUTIVE GROUP 


Representatives of live-stock interests 
of Washington, Idaho, and Utah met re- 
cently at Spokane, Washington, with 
the executive board of the Washington 
cattlemen’s association to find ways to 
foil cattle rustlers by co-ordinating law 
enforcement efforts in the four states. 
Action of the group also include adop- 
tion of resolutions opposing the creation 
of a Cascade Crest national park, on the 
ground “it will lock up and make un- 
available for development important nat- 
ural resources,” and opposition to recip- 
rocal trade agreements unless they are 
approved by the Senate. Members of the 
board present were: Howard Hackedorn, 
Pullman; John Helphrey, Curlew; Lester 
Pearne, White Swan; Ross Woodard, 
Loomis; Fred Magin, Rocklyn; P. R. 
Gladhart, Spokane; S. P. Fletcher, Col- 
ville; W. C. Dooley, Sprague; President 
Picken; Rufus Schnebly, Ellensburg, vice 
president; and Con S. Maddox, Pullman, 
secretary. Alvin Sonders, Montana brand 
inspector; Walter Lemon, Grangeville, 
Idaho, state brand inspector; Victor Mor- 
ris, of Potlach, Idaho, president of the 
Panhandle Cattlemen’s Association; G. T. 
McAlexander, Moscow, Idaho, Latah 
county agent, and C. L. Jamison, secre- 
tary, Oregon Cattle & Horse Raisers’ 
Association, were also present. ... R. L. 
Picken, president of the Washington 
association, recently addressed a letter 
to the county agent of Kittitas County, 
Washington, summing up the stockmen’s 
viewpoint on the Cascade Crest national 
park proposal. He said that 20 per cent 
of continental United States is already 
held in fee simple by the government. 


SHEEP AND GOAT MEN MEET 


Adopted at the annual convention of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation at Fort Worth were resolutions 
condemning reciprocal trade agreements 
and opposing any kind of tax on live 
stock or live-stock products for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the soil conserva- 
tion program. Other resolutions recom- 
mended repeal of present brand laws and 
substitution of a uniform law requiring 
all live-stock owners of Texas to regis- 
ter their brands; opposed the state’s 
7,000-pound truck-load limit law; favored 
the truth-in-fabrics bill; favored con- 
tinuance of loan on wool and mohair as 
made in past year by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; expressed hope that 
the National Wool Growers’ Association 
would sponsor a wool promotion drive; 
approved funds for work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board to stimulate 


consumption of lamb; favored investiga- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission looking toward readjust- 
ment of rail rates on wool. Edwin Mayer 
of San Angelo was elected president; 
Adolph Stiler, of Comfort, first vice- 
president; Price Maddox, of Sweetwater, 
second vice-president; and Julius Real. 
of Kerrville, honorary vice-president, 
Probably the outstanding subject before 
the convention was the reciprocal trade 
policy. Discussing that subject were 
Roscoe Rich and F. R. Marshall, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association: 
Byron Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association; John Lee 
Coulter, former U. S. tariff commis- 
sioner; and F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. 


CALF PLAN IN WYOMING 


Wyoming’s first “calf plan” sale took 
place at Cody November 11 under spon- 
sorship of Park County Stock Growers’ 
Association. The plan was promoted to 
encourage Smith-Hughes and 4-H Club 
boys and girls to purchase feeding calves 
and to advertise and promote the quality 
of Park County’s cattle and its feeding 
industry. The calves, sold to 4-H and 
FFA boys, averaged 416 pounds and 
brought 9.7 cents per pound average, or 
$40.60 per head average. Lloyd Taggert, 
secretary of the Park County associa- 
tion, remarked that “this is not the top 
price for calves at this time of year but, 
under the circumstances that we are sell- 
ing them to FFA and 4-H boys, we felt 
we received a fair price.” Officers of the 
Park County association are: Fred Rich- 
ard, president; Willard Rhoades, vice- 
president, and Lloyd Taggert, secretary- 
treasurer. Top price at the sale was 
for a calf from Pitchfork Ranch, Pitch- 
fork, Wyoming, of which Charles J. 
Belden is manager. 


RECOMMEND GRAZING POLICIES 


The Denver Record Stockman reports 
that cattle and sheep growers meeting 
at various towns in Wyoming recom- 
mended that, in the Forest Service policy 
of grazing protection, an allotment be 
made to stand by itself and no general 
overall reductions be made. Other reso- 
lutions approved supported substantially 
the stand taken by Colorado and Wyo- 
ming stockmen in their conference with 
forest service officials in Denver recently. 
(December PRopUCER, p. 19). The Wyo- 
ming stockmen asked that Forest Service 
representatives ride the range with them 
and point out where and why cuts for 
protection should be made. Several of 
the meetings urged live-stock associa- 
tions to ask for appropriations for range 
improvements. 


MODOC COUNTY ‘CALF PLAN’ 


Latest convert to the comparatively 
new and successful “calf plan” method 
of association financing is the Modoc 
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The DENVER MARKET has been a factor to the live-stock in- 
dustry of the West for over FIFTY years. Time after time and 
year after year it has demonstrated its dependability .. . that 
Producers may ship there with confidence .. . that prices are 
more than in line with other points or direct sales. 

DISTRIBUTION from DENVER is nation-wide in both fat and 
feeder cattle. They are shipped to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and to intermediate states. Shipments are sorted at DENVER 


and move in both directions. All these things mean a better price 
because DENVER distribution 


“‘Places the Right Number 
of the Right Kind 
at the Right Place 
at the Right Time’ 


The Denver Market Welcomes the 43rd 
Annual Convention to Denver on Jan- 
uary Il-12-13, 1940, and Cordially Invites 
Those Attending to Visit the Denver 
Union Stock Yards 








County Cattlemen’s Association, Califor- 
nia. More than $400 was turned over to 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation (an equal amount was sent to the 
California Cattlemen’s Association) by 
Fred Huffman, of the Bixby-Huffman 
ranches, one of the leaders in the “calf 
plan” program of the Modoc organiza- 
tion. A host of associations all over the 
West have adopted this plan of financing 
in recent years, following the lead of 
Yavapai County (Arizona) cattle grow- 
ers who formulated the plan in 1933. 
Under the plan, members give a calf in- 
stead of cash to the association cause— 
and the American National usually re- 
ceives a generous share. Similar plan is 
the “brand-a-calf plan,” in which the 
member brands a calf for the associa- 
tion, and proceeds on sale go to the asso- 
ciations. 


LOCKER PLANT COMPETITION 
NOT SERIOUS TO PACKERS 


ACKERS AND SAUSAGE MANU- 

facturers, according to National 
Provisioner, organ of the packing indus- 
try, do not consider that slaughtering 
and processing as now performed for 
customers by refrigerated locker plants 
offer any serious competition to the 
packing industry, “although perform- 
ance of these functions by locker units 
has materially affected the income of 
retailers in many localities and reduced 
the volume of packer products sold to 
such retail outlets.” 

It is pointed out, however, that pack- 
ers would consider these services com- 
petitive if locker plant products were 
offered on the market in competition 
with those from established meat plants. 
But, it is added, locker plant owners 
who are adding services to increase rev- 
enue seem to be inclined to expand in 
the direction of retailing rather than 
wholesaling. 

“It is too early,” the magazine says, 
“to determine how the refrigerated locker 
plant industry will develop and whether 
or not it will eventually become a seri- 
ous competitor of packers and sausage 
manufacturers, 

“One fact seems certain, however, 
and that is that the refrigerated locker 
plant has definitely increased meat con- 
sumption among farmers and_ small- 
town dwellers. Live stock which pro- 
duces this meat does not pass through 
central markets, and the meat and by- 
products are not processed in packing 
plants. It is reasonable to expect that 
more meat animals will be handled 
through locker plant channels as these 
plants increase in number.” 


PACKER ADOPTS GRADING 

TO PARALLEL U. S. BRANDS 
ILSON & COMPANY IN CO- 
operation with the United States 


government is conducting tests under 
which it will furnish carcass beef 
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branded with both Wilson & Company 
and United States government grades. 
Wilson is the first of the packers to put 
into effect this co-operative plan of 
grading, worked out some months ago by 
packer-government-producer groups, 

The packing company’s brands have 
been arranged to correspond with the 
top three government grades only as 
follows: 

Wilson’s Certified equals U. S. Prime 
and U. S. Choice (top selection); Wil- 
son’s Special equals U. S. Choice; 
Wilson’s Ideal equals U. S. Good (top 
selection) ; Wilson’s Leader equals U. S. 
Good. 

By this system of grading, the pack- 
er assets, those desiring to buy the top 
of either of the government grades 
may do so and have a different brand to 
distinguish it from beef of just average 
quality of that particular grade which 
carries only the ordinary government 
grade stamp. 


INTERNATIONAL ENJOYS TOP 
ATTENDANCE AND INTEREST 


 . AND ATTENDANCE AT 
the International Live Stock Show 
this year reached the greatest height in 
the forty years of the show’s history. A 
total of 292 carlots of fat cattle entered 
were sifted to 100 for final view by the 
judges. 

During the eight-day show period 448,- 
000 persons were clicked through the 
turnstiles. 

Among important displays at the 
show were those of carcass meats, cuts 
and sausages, and examples of funda- 
mental meat promotion by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Thirty-two 
kinds of sausage, all stuffed in animal 
casings, were a feature of the exhibits. 
300ks on meat carving, cookery, diets 
were distributed by the board. 

In the carlot entries, Schmidt Bros., 
Delmar, Iowa, won grand championship 
honors with fifteen medium weight Aber- 
deen-Angus steers. 

Both the grand champion steer of the 
show and the reserve champion were 
Texas Herefords. The champion was an 
eighteen-month-old grade Hereford steer 
weighing 1,240 pounds. He was fed and 
exhibited by Mayfield Kothmann, Mason, 
Texas, an eighteen-year-old 4-H club 
boy. The reserve was a seventeen-month- 
old purebred Hereford of 1,072 pounds, 
exhibited by Jack Baker, of Bluff Dale, 
Texas, its owner. 


Grand champion hog of the show was 
exhibited by a 4-H club boy—Roger 
Amsler, Renselaer, Indiana. This was a 
300-pound Hampshire barrow. The cham- 
pion pen of three consisted of Chester 
Whites. 

Grand champion sheep was a 1(4-pound 
short, thick, and deep wether, bred, fed, 
and exhibited by Pennsylvania State 
College. Reserve champion, also a South- 
down, was exhibited by Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Fifteen meat-judging teams from as 
many different states and Canada par- 
ticipated in the fourteenth annual inter- 
collegiate meat-judging contest at the 
show. The University of Wyoming team 
won, Kansas State College was a run- 
ner-up, and the University of Missouri 
came in third. The South Dakota team 
won first in judging beef; Wisconsin first 
in judging pork, and Texas A.&M. Col- 
lege in lamb. 

The contestants were required to judge 
carcasses and wholesale cuts and to give 
reasons for their placings. The contest 
was conducted by the Meat Board oco- 
operating with the International and 
colleges and universities. 


Pe 


Boys of the 4-H club from Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Utah were winners of prize trips 
offered by the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago held in connection with the 
International show. The boys, who aver- 
age approximately seventeen years of 
age, have distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the past year in 4-H club live-stock 
projects. 


CALENDAR 


J ANUARY 
5-11—Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 
11-13—AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK ASS’N CONVENTION, DEN- 
VER. 
13-20—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 
15—Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feed- 
ers’ Ass’n Midwinter Meeting, Denver. 
23-25—National Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Casper, Wyo. 


FEBRUARY 

8-9—New Mexico Wool Growers’ Ass'n 
Convention, Albuquerque. 
19-20—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Ass'n 
Convention, Nogales. 

21-24 — Southwest Texas Boys’ Fat 
Stock Show, San Antonio. 
21-26—Live Stock Show, Tucson, Ariz. 


MARCH 
1-4—Fat Stock Show, San Angelo, 
Texas. 
3-6—Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 
8-17—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 
12-14—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Ass’n Convention, Fort Worth. 
23-31—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Texas. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED 


HE FARMERS OF THE UNITED 

States are a politically powerful 
group, largely because of the weight of 
mere numbers. Elections have been won 
or lost because of the farm vote. In 
recent years great sums of money have 
been appropriated out of the United 
States Treasury for the purpose of so- 
called benefit and parity payments in 
connection with the AAA program. Inter- 
est rates have been gradually reduced, 
new types of farm credit made available, 
crop insurance provided, and many other 
measures instituted for the exclusive 
benefit of the farm population. When one 
looks at this impressive record and then 
realizes that this has been done with 
a house often divided sharply within 
itself, one cannot but wonder what the 
farmers of this country could accomplish 
if they ever forgot their differences and 
the three great national farm organi- 
zations were merged into one. 


At the moment, there is probably no 
issue of greater importance to the agri- 
cultural industry of this country than 
the question of the reciprocal trade 
agreements. The futility of the present 
AAA program with its constant effort 
to reduce production of major crops 
sufficiently to maintain reasonably satis- 
factory price levels is generally recog- 
nized, unless at the same time the 
American farmer is given market to the 
full extent of his ability to supply it. 
The reciprocal trade program as in 
effect today unfortunately reverses that 
policy. As agreement after agreement is 
negotiated, the doors to foreign com- 
petitive agricultural products are opened 
wider and wider, and consequently our 
markets are being flooded with foreign 
products. 

The cotton farmer alone of our agri- 
cultural producers has a major interest 
in foreign trade. Rapid diversification of 
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the agricultural industry in the South 
has changed the picture even there, how- 
ever, so that no longer can it be said 
that the solid South is in favor of free 
trade. Some of the wheat farmers per- 
haps are in doubt as to just what is 
best to do under the circumstances, but 
most of them produce other crops and 
believe in the protective tariff system. 
There are a few specialty crops which 
perhaps benefit by foreign trade. But 
the rank and file of American agricul- 
tural producers know that their future 
depends almost entirely upon the Amer- 
ican market and that any measures taken 
which impair the soundness of the Amer- 
ican market will be reflected back 
promptly to them. 

In this situation it is indeed amazing 
to find that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation continues to endorse the re- 
ciprocal trade program. Undoubtedly the 
great majority of its membership, except 
in the cotton South, does not agree with 
that policy. The leaders of this organi- 
zation, however, play so closely with the 
present administration that they appear 
to be led into untenable positions. The 
mere fact that Secretary Wallace has 
been for administration reasons forced 
into line on the reciprocal trade program 
is not sufficient reason why farm organi- 
zations should desert their own belief 
and follow. The National Grange, by way 
of contrast, is solidly opposed to the 
present reciprocal trade program, even 
though it has a substantial membership 
in certain sections of the South, while 
the National Farmers’ Union recently 
reiterated its stand in favor of protection 
for the American farmer in the domestic 
market. 

It is inevitable that there will be a 
showdown next year. Recent meetings 
held in Corn Belt territory would indi- 
cate that the live-stock producers, at 
least of that region, are going to speak 
for themselves and demand a halt to 
the present destructive reciprocal trade 
policy. 

While it may be possible temporarily 
to becloud the issue, eventually the views 
of the nation’s farmers crying out in 
protest at the surrender of their mar- 
kets will be heard above that of their 
misguided leaders. And when that time 
comes there will be no stopping a move 
to restore the American market to the 
American producer. 


IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 


HERE ARE ALWAYS THOSE WHO 

complain that the politicians run the 
country, and yet if the truth were known 
probably those who do the most com- 
plaining likewise do the least by way of 
exercising their franchise to vote and 
help select the kind of representatives 
that make for good government. 


In live-stock organizations there are 
likewise those who complain that a 
little band of leaders run the associa- 
tion and that the rank and file of the 
members have little to say. Again the 


fault, if there is a fault, lies largely 
with those who complain. Examination 
will prove that the handful of men re- 
ferred to above (and sometimes it is 
quite a handful, running up into the 
hundreds) are those who oftentimes at 
great sacrifice to themselves faithfully 
attend all scheduled meetings and do 
their utmost to shape policies that will 
bear the most fruit for the members of 
the organization. 

On January 11, 12, and 13 the mem- 
bers of the American National Live 
Stock Association will meet “in con- 
vention assembled” at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel in Denver. All stockmen are in- 
vited to attend and participate in the 
meeting. It will not be a “yes man” 
affair. Instead it will be a truly demo- 
cratic gathering. Constructive criticism 
is welcome. Do not stay home and com- 
plain about what the association is or is 
not doing. Come and tell us about it. 
And out of it all will come the policy 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association for the ensuing year. 


McCARRAN THEFT BILL 


OR MANY YEARS THE SUBJECT 

of live-stock theft has been one of 
the most pressing ones discussed wher- 
ever live-stock men assembled. Every 
possible local means of coping with this 
increased hazard, due to the develop- 
ment of hard roads and fast trucks, has 
been undertaken. Brand inspection has 
been tightened; state measures for the 
control of auction sales have been quite 
universally adopted; state and county 
police officers generally have given ex- 
cellent co-operation. And yet there has 
been a missing link in the chain because 
of the ability of thieves to dodge across 
state lines and at once complicate and 
hamper effective pursuit. 

To meet this situation, at the conven- 
tion of the American National Live 
Stock Association in El Paso, in 1937, 
a resolution was adopted urging that a 
national live-stock theft law patterned 
after the Dyer Automobile Act should 
be enacted. Senator McCarran, of Ne- 
vada, immediately drafted a bill to com- 
ply with that resolution, and in both 
1937 and 1939 his measure passed both 
houses of Congress but was vetoed by 
President Roosevelt upon recommenda- 
tion of the Justice Department. In 1938 
the measure had slower going—passed 
the Senate but died before action could 
be secured in the House. 


In the President’s veto message of 
May 24, 1939, reference is made to the 
National Stolen Property Act, which 
gives federal jurisdiction in the case of 
major thefts; that is, where the value 
of the property involved is $5,000 or 
more. Continuing, the message reads: 

“This bill, however, extends this ex- 
tension of jurisdiction to bring within 
its terms numerous offenses of the petty 
larceny type.” 

In most, if not all, of the western 
states it will be found that the stealing 
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of live stock usually involves a value 
that places the crime distinctly in the 
grand larceny and not the petty larceny 
class. Furthermore, it can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that the steal- 
ing of live stock is being conducted on 
a “grand” scale and that stockmen, de- 
spite all the attention that has been 
given the matter, cannot adequately cope 
with it without the help of the proposed 
federal law. 

At another point in the veto message 
this statement appears: 

“Furthermore, if this act should go 
into effect, it would mean an additional 
appropriation to the Department of Jus- 
tice of about $200,000 a year; that is, 
if the act is to be properly enforced.” 

It will be surprising to most of our 
readers to learn that the President has 
ever had a moment in which he con- 
cerned himself over the appropriation 
of a mere $200,000. If it did cost him 
that much it would be worth many times 
the amount in protection to live-stock 
producers. The theft losses far exceed 
all other losses combined, including those 
from disease; and yet we cheerfully ex- 
pend millions of dollars annually for the 
various purposes of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry for disease eradication and 
control. 

At still another point in the veto 
message occurs the following: 

“I am wondering if the Congress 
realizes that the logic of the situation 
created by this bill would rather defi- 
nitely encroach on the police power of 
the several states.” 

Judging by past actions of the Presi- 
dent one would have a right to assume 
that if there is any point at which he 
had failed to encroach upon state power 
he would welcome the opportunity to 
correct the oversight. 

The arguments used in justification of 
the veto are not persuasive in view of 
all the existing conditions. 

Senator McCarran has not given up 
the fight. He proposes to reintroduce the 
bill in the coming session of Congress 
and to press for its enactment. Some 
day, if not during the present admini- 
stration, we will receive the help of the 
federal government in coping with this 
serious menace to the live-stock indus- 
try. 


DELIVERS FROSTED MEATS 


Persons living within fifty miles of 
New York City may now have frosted 
meats and other foods delivered to them, 
with arrival in perfect condition guar- 
anteed, according to an item in National 
Provisioner. This new step in merchan- 
dising frosted food was inaugurated 
early in October by a department store 
grocery, which packs the foods in insu- 
lated paper bags with a piece of dry ice 
to maintain the desired low temperature 
during delivery. Frosted calves’ liver, 
link sausage, chopped steak, tenderloin 
steak, frying chickens, and fowl for 
fricassee are among the meat items fea- 
tured by the store, which stocks forty- 
two frosted foods in a square of refrig- 
erated cases. 
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“A PILE OF STINKING BONES ...” 
(An Elegy in Prose) 


’*Tweren’t till last spring 

I got a whiff of something dead on the south wind. 

I figured it was an old, poor cow 

That’ud laid down and give up when those late snows hit, 
So I rode over a little sagebrush ridge to see. 

And that’s the way I found him. 


They weren’t much left but a smell 

And a little ragged pile of bones scattered around by the coyotes. 

The hide still hung over his ribs, 

All dried up and warped around the edges and most of the hair’ud slipped, 
But I knew that deep red color of what was left. 


Sure, I looked for him last winter. 

It was right after that hard blizzard around the first of February; 
He didn’t come up to the feed ground. 

I rode the country good, 

But I reckon he’d been drifted under by the time I got over here. 
Poor old cuss. 

His teeth’ud gone bad and his feed didn’t do him any good. 

I ought to’ve brought him up to the barn; 

But he’d roughed it through so many storms, 

I never thought a thing of it till he disappeared. 


So I looked at that pile of bones 

And I saw him like he was when he was young. 

A big, strong feller he was, 

Quick on his feet like a cat 

And full of pride. 

We called him Chance, 

Because when he was just a little wobbly legged colt he fell in a hole 
And it was just a chance my dad saw Queen, his mother, acting funny 
And went over and pulled him out in time to save his life. 


I was going on six when he was foaled, 

So when they broke him I was old enough to ride, 

And we kind of grew up together. 

He was always gentle as a dog and goodhearted 

And smart; 

Why, he taught me most of what I know about handling cattle. 
And when he started after a critter that broke back! 

Brother, you had to watch your business and really ride, 

Because if you didn’t when he stopped he’d sure leave you setting on the ground. 
Many’s the time when I was a kid and out bareback after the horses 
He’d take a corner and I wouldn’t 

And he’d stop and wait till I crawled back on. 


But horses get old faster than men, 

And that was the way with Chance. 

All the years of sudden stops and turns, 

The days from morning dark to evening dark 

“ae the range where the side hills froze slick and hard as iron under a skift 
of snow, 

The days of snaking calves out of the bunch dust over to the scorched-hair 
branding fires, 

Of working beef out of the milling round-up gather, 

Of pounding the gravel road to town behind the bunch headed for market, 

Of packing day-old calves born in a snowstorm down to the corrals— 

All those years of work and sweat piled up on him 

And stiffened his knees and slowed his lope. 


So the last couple of years I pensioned him. 

I turned him out to pasture and let him rest. 

Sometimes I’d ride him out in the field to look over the bunch, 
And he’d step up spruce and proud as a colt 

Until he couldn’t get those old knees over a ditch bank and he’d stumble 
And his ears would droop, 

For he realized as well as I did 

That he’d never be able to burn the wind again. 

That was Chance, 

A good, proud cow-horse 

Who got old but never forgot. 


So I sat on my horse in the sagebrush 
And looked at what was left— 
That little, lonely pile of stinking bones— 
And as I looked they kind of blurred and wavered, 
So I said, 
“Good-bye, 
Old horse,” 
And then I rode away. 
—HuMBERT REES. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


TTACK ON THE RECIPROCAL 
trade agreement policy has been 
coming from many sides. Recently as- 
sault was precipitated by British re- 
strictions on certain goods in the Anglo- 
American trade pact and proposed re- 
ductions on the excise tax on copper in 
favor of Chile. Previously pending 
negotiations with Argentina and Uru- 
guay were the targets that brought 
threats against re-enactment of the reci- 
procity law which expires in June, 1940. 
Since the barrage that was sprayed on 
the pacts at the time of the hearings 
on the negotiations with Argentina, 
sharpshooting has continued. Congress- 
man Harry B. Coffee, Nebraska, sent a 
letter recently to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull asking that in the proposed 
South American agreements no conces- 
sions be made on tariffs on competing 
agricultural commodities. Outstanding 
in the list of concessions by the United 
States are tariff cuts affecting all cattle 
products. Congressman Frank O. Hor- 
ton, Wyoming, recently made strong 
protest against the proposed treaties in 
a telegram to Secretary Hull. Wallace’s 
Farmer editorialized that there is “Dan- 
ger in Argentine Agreement.” Con- 
gressional Republican strategists have 
hit at the reciprocal policy in meetings 
in various parts of the country. 


CREDIT 


The Federal Land Bank of Wichita 
in four states of its district—Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma— 
extended more credit in financing farm 
purchases during the first nine months 
of 1939 than it did in the same period 
in 1938, according to Ray S. Johnson, 
land bank president. The total financing 
on 1,279 farm purchases for the whole 
district amounted to $2,850,000 for the 
first three-quarters of 1939. Since Oc- 
tober 1, 1935, the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita has extended credit of over 
$14,000,000 in financing the purchase of 
more than 5,400 farms. The financing 


of farm purchases has become one of 
the principal services of the federal 
land banks, . . . According to news dis- 
patches appearing at the time we go to 
press, the Farm Credit Administration 
has become a part of the Department of 
Agriculture, with A. G. Black, former 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, as its head. Under the trans- 
fer, the FCA loses its previous largely 
independent status. .. . The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has extended to 
April 30, 1940, the maturity date on 
loans secured by wheat in warehouses. 
Under the 1939 loan program, some 
loans would have been due February 1, 
with others falling due at various 
periods between then and April 30. The 
revision will make all loans due on the 
same date. 


FARM PROGRAM FOR 1940 


The 1940 farm program, as announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, provides for increased payments 
for soil conservation practices in line 
with the secretary’s plan to shift empha- 
sis from acreage control to soil conserva- 
tion. The new program calls for more 
than $750,000,000 in government sub- 
sidy payments. Changes in rates of 
payment on several of the crops are to 
be made but total benefit payments are 
about the same as in 1939. The national 
soil-depleting crop goal was unchanged 
at 270,000,000 to 285,000,000 acres. 
Wheat acreage would be increased from 
55,000,000 acres in 1939 to 62,000,000 
acres. Corn acreage allotments call for 
a reduction of about 6,000,000 acres. 
The 1940 conservation payment will be 
increased from 9 to 10 cents a bushel. 
An additional parity payment of 5 or 6 
cents a bushel will be made. AAA 
wheat payments were reduced from 17 
to 9 cents a bushel. 


THREE-POINT FARM PROGRAM 


Oregon’s Republican Senator Charles 
L. McNary has outlined a three-point 


program for agriculture: (1) Equaliza- 
tion of benefit payments under the AAA 
soil conservation program, because it 
now favors only a few commodities; (2) 
repeal of the reciprocal trade agreement 
act, since it has been at expense of the 
soil; and (3) liberalization of the public 
land policy to give the fourteen public 
land states a greater share of revenues 
from sale of forests and grazing on the 
public domain. 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


Briefly summarized, the important 
features of the Peoria, Illinois, conven- 
tion of the National Grange, held No- 
vember 15-23, were: Emphasis upon self- 
help for agriculture, as opposed to regi- 
mentation and dependence (other than 
in emergency needs) upon the federal 
government; extension of research ac- 
tivities to find new uses for surplus 
agricultural products; no more favored- 
nation treaties or trade agreements, 
whose negotiation has greatly injured 
agriculture, coupled with a demand for 
the termination of those now in force; 
extension of farm co-operatives, assisted 
by federal agencies set up for the pur- 
pose through needed loans and reason- 
able interest rates; declarations against 
American entanglement in European 
affairs and under no circumstances par- 
ticipation therein by the United States 
except in case of threatened invasion. 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion condemned discriminatory taxes on 
chain stores, state trade barrier levies, 
and similar “punitive” taxes in resolu- 
tions adopted at its twenty-first annual 
convention in Chicago. In another res- 
olution the federation warned that fail- 
ure to raise agriculture’s income to 
parity with industry is the major cause 
of unemployment. In endorsing the 
reciprocal trade agreement policy, the 
bureau requested that the agriculture 
and commerce departments have as 
much to say on the question as the De- 
partment of State. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, a speaker at the Farm 
Bureau’s banquet, defended the trade 
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NOW IN OUR (8TH YEAR 


of Modern Marketing Service for 
Western Stockmen 


The Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
is now entering its eighteenth year as 
a modern public live stock market, 
dedicated to serving the western live 
stock industry. 

It is worth while for all live stock 
interests to think back to the days be- 
fore the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
Was available; to think of the advan- 
tages the live stock industry has at- 
tained as a result of the operation of 
this modern, central market. 

Today the stockmen have a_ great 
institution which affords them modern 
and sanitary facilities where buying 
and selling is conducted on @ basis that 
means a premium for better quality 
live stock; a place where values for 
millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of live stock are established on_ the 
basis of competitive bidding, based on 
actual supply and demand. 

No matter where your five stock is 
bought, it is certain that the prices 
you receive are based upon the yard- 
stick established at the stock yards. 
The government market service, invalu- 
able to every live stock owner, bases its 
quotations upon prices arrived at on 
this Federally supervised central live 
stock market. 

The greater the volume of live stock 
that is handled on this market, the 
more definitely are yalues certain to be 
based on supply and demand. The 
more that YOU make use of this mar- 
ket, the more certain YOU are that you 
are receiving the actual value of your 
live stock. 


LOS ANGELES UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


“The Great Western Market” 





treaties. The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
of 1930 was “one of the most ill-timed 
and costly pieces of legislation in the 
entire history of this country,” he said. 
Retaliatory tariffs followed, he said, and 
subsequently there was a heavy slump 
in export of farm and other products, 
accumulation of surpluses, price collapse, 
and unemployment. 


FARMERS’ UNION 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace appeared before the delegates 
at the Farmers’ Union convention at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to tell them that 
the reciprocal trade program had re- 
sulted in a net gain to agriculture prior 
to the outbreak of the European war. 
He said that the “disaster” which some 
persons had declared would result from 
the United States trade agreement with 
Canada never actually happened. How- 
ever, the convention’s action on the sub- 
ject called for Senate ratification of 
any trade agreements entered into. 


TRUCK REGULATION OPPOSED 


Opposition to federal regulation of 
private motor vehicles was voiced by the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners at its first annual meet- 
ing, held in New York. The council, 
whose membership represents owners of 
upwards of 1,500,000 trucks used in 
agriculture and industry, took the posi- 
tion that regulations as to highway 
safety and qualifications and hours of 
service of drivers are matters properly 
belonging to the states and that there 
should be no federal duplication. Ports 
of entry and other forms of interstate 
trade barriers were denounced by the 
council. 


PORK NOW IN STAMP PLAN 


Pork products are among items added 
to the list of commodities obtainable 
with the blue surplus food order stamps 
under the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
stamp plan. Authorization for Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation pur- 
chase of surplus lard and pork products 
has also been made. . .. Plans are to 
extend the food-stamp plan to make it 
effective in 125 to 150 cities by June, 
1940. 


TRADE POLICY ATTACKED 


Republican representatives at meet- 
ings with farm and live-stock groups in 
Denver and Salt Lake City heard spokes- 
men attack the reciprocal trade policy 
and administration’s farm program. In 
Salt Lake City the live-stock committees 
after joint session declared that the 
trade agreement law should be repealed. 
In Denver they recommended that the 
act be allowed to expire in June, 1940, 
and that “steps be taken to denounce 
and abrogate such portions of existing 
agreements as have lowered the tariff 
on competitive agricultural and _live- 
stock products. Volleys of protests 


were also fired at the Agricultural De. 
partment’s control of the sugar indus- 
try, federal purchases of “submargina]” 
lands without state approval, and fed- 
eral grazing land policies. The protests 
were accepted for submission to a group 
of forty-six Republican congressmen for 
use in drafting a G. O. P. farm program. 


STATE BARRIERS 


Secretary of Commerce Harry L, 
Hopkins has initiated a program to re- 
move interstate trade barriers, which, 
he said, constitute a serious threat to 
the nation’s economic life. He has 
formed an interdepartmental committee 
to study and unify government activi- 
ties for combating inroads to the free 
flow of commerce between the states, 


REGULATIONS ON IMPORTED 
BY-PRODUCTS MODIFIED 


MPORT RESTRICTIONS RELATING 
I to anthrax are relaxed but those 
applying to foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest tightened in a recent Bureau 
of Animal] Industry order applying prin- 
cipally to hides and other by-products 
of animals. 


Former protective regulations have 
blanketed the three distinct contagious 
diseases under similar regulation. The 
modification is the result of scientific 
investigations that indicate that modern 
methods for control of anthrax have 
made the disease less of a threat than 
formerly and that the rigid restrictions 
that have prevailed on _ international 
trade are no longer necessary. At the 
same time, the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease to new territory abroad in the 
last two years in spite of intensive pre- 
ventive efforts have made even more 
obvious the importance of keeping this 
highly contagious malady out of the 
United States. 

Order 371, accordingly, relaxes import 
restrictions on animal by-products from 
countries where anthrax is the prin- 
cipal hazard and makes stricter the regu- 
lations of such products from countries 
where foot-and- mouth disease or rin- 
derpest is known to occur. The order 
also relieves American consular officers 
from the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not a district can be certi- 
fied as free of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Consular co-operation has been cordial, 
but in practice it has developed that in 
many instances the consular officers are 
not in a position to obtain readily the 
necessary information on which to base 
decisions. 


The practical result of the changes in 
the regulations will be to free interna- 
tional commerce from restrictions on im- 
portations into the United States from 
countries in which anthrax is the only 
hazard and to regulate even more thor- 
oughly and effectually importations that 
present a hazard from foot-and-mouth 
disease or rinderpest. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORT 
BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 


HE RAILROADS IN THE WEST- 

ern district have established and now 
maintain reduced fares for Pullman, 
tourist, and coach accommodations from 
all points west of Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi River to Denver, Colorado, and 
Casper, Wyoming, and return. These 
fares will be available for those desiring 
to attend the annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Denver January 11-13 and the 
annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association at Casper, Wyo- 
ming, January 23-25. It is suggested 
that members and others consult their 
local passenger agents regarding such 
fares. 


Reopened Western Live Stock Case 


This proceeding, which involved rail- 
roads’ proposal to collect in the first in- 
stance the rates on fat live stock for the 
transportation of stocker and feeder live 
stock and later refund to the basis of 85 
per cent of the rates on fat live stock, 
providing that there was a subsequent 
reshipment by rail within two years and 
not less than fifteen days from the time 
the original shipment arrived at the first 
destination, and further provided that 
the shippers comply with numerous re- 
quirements, including the filing of a 
claim for such refund, was orally argued 
before the entire Interstate Commerce 
Commission November 9 and 10, 1939, in 
Washington, D. C. 


Eldon M. Martin, attorney, presented 
the argument for the rail carriers; C. E. 
Childe of Omaha, Nebraska, represented 
the public markets of Denver, Oklahoma 
City, Wichita, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul, and East 
St. Louis; and A. Z. Baker represented 
the public markets of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Nashville, Tennessee; Evansville 
and Lafayette, Indiana; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio; and Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. The Chicago market 
which participated in the hearings did 
not reply to the exceptions filed by the 
protesting state commissions, packers, 
and live-stock producers to the proposed 
report of Examiners Stiles and Copen- 
hafer (October, 1939, PRODUCER) nor was 
it represented in the oral argument. 


Counsel representing protestants in 
the order in which they appeared were 
R. D. Rynder for Swift and Company, 
Cudahy and Company, and Wilson and 
Company; Chas. A. Stewart for the 
Texas live stock organizations; J. W. 
Bonner, Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers of Montana; William Williamson, 
Public Utilities Commission of South 
Dakota; Harold E. Davidson, Iowa State 
Commerce Commission; Chas. A. Root, 
Public Service Commission of Utah; J. 
G. Bruce, Public Utilities Commission of 
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Idaho; P. H. Porter, Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin; Will J. Miller, 
Kansas Corporation Commission and 
Kansas Live Stock Association; Hon. 
Willis Crane, solicitor, Department of 
Agriculture; Lee J. Quasey, National 
Live Stock Marketing Association; Chas. 
E. Blaine, American National Live Stock 
Association and National Wool Growers’ 
Association; P. E. Blanchard, Armour 
and Company. 


It was developed by protestants in 
their exceptions to the examiners’ report 
that two of the exhibits presented by the 
railroads were erroneous. On the argu- 
ment, railroad counsel contended that the 
exhibits were correct, but subsequent 
thereto he has conceded the inaccuracy 
thereof and requested that he be given 
thirty days in which to furnish new data. 
The commission has granted such re- 
quest, with the provision that protestants 
shall have twenty days after the new 
material is filed with the commission to 
point out errors therein and either ob- 
ject to or agree that the new materiai 
be considered as a part of the record. It 
is anticipated that the decision of the 
commission will be handed down within 
a reasonable time thereafter. 


Refund of Fares Paid by Caretakers 


Traffic representatives of the railroads 
in the western part of the United States 
have rejected the proposal to cancel the 
provisions of their tariffs authorizing re- 
fund of fares for live-stock caretakers. 
The rail lines in the territory west of 
Denver and El Paso, commonly known as 
the Mountain-Pacific territory, have long 
maintained tariff provisions under which 
caretakers traveling to shipping points 
to return with shipments of live stock or 
to meet a shipment of live stock in 
transit will be required to pay fare going 
but such fare will be refunded if such 
person or persons execute the live-stock 
contract within thirty days after pur- 
chasing ticket and do return over the 
same line or route as actual caretakers 
of shipments of live stock. Like provi- 
sion has been and is in effect on trans- 
continental traffic. Early in the present 
year proposal was submitted to the in- 
terested rail lines to cancel and withdraw 
such tariff provisions, thus denying to 
caretakers the refund of the fares paid 
on the going trip. After careful and ex- 
tended consideration by the freight traf- 
fic managers of the lines in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory they rejected the 
proposal. Therefore the rules referred 
to are to be continued in effect. 


The lines east of Denver and El Paso 
formerly for many years authorized re- 
fund of fares for caretakers of live stock 
but such provisions were canceled late in 
1938 or early in 1939. 


The action of the freight traffic mana- 
gers in the Mountain-Pacific territory 
was in the best interest of the live-stock 
producers as well as the rail lines. It 
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will, it is believed by those who are in a 
position to know, result in retaining to 
such railroads much traffic which other- 
wise would move by truck. 


Stockyards Are Common Carriers 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Co. of Chicago v. United States et al., 
No. 40, decided December 4, 1939, held, 
in substance: 


“Loading and unloading services per- 
formed at a railroad terminal by a stock- 
yard company as a common or public 
calling renders the company a common 
carrier subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921 as to public stockyard serv- 
ice does not extend to the company’s 
loading and unloading facilities and serv- 
ices over which the Commission asserts 
jurisdiction. 


“Exclusion of offered proof to the ef- 
fect that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had not asserted jurisdiction 
over many other stockyards and that 
those stockyards, while performing load- 
ing and unloading services for which 
railroads pay, are regulated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture did not deny a ‘full 
hearing’ to the stockyard company. The 
company sought thereby to establish a 
practical construction of the act in order 
to determine its meaning. The practices 
at other stockyards, however, are too re- 
mote and indecisive in the present cir- 
cumstances to compel a burdensome in- 
quiry into collateral issues. The practi- 
cal limit to which such an inquiry may 
be extended in pursuit of the trivial was 
here reached. 

“Mere inaction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in respect to assert- 
ing jurisdiction over other stockyard 
companies is not an administrative rul- 
ing nor does it imply decision as to the 
commission’s jurisdiction. The commis- 
sion has consistently asserted jurisdic- 


tion for a long period over the stockyard 
company here involved.” 

The court pointed to the language of 
paragraph 3 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, defining stockyard services, 
and stated: “It will be noted that the 
loading and unloading of live stock are 
not specifically included in the definition 
of stockyard services.” 

Representative of the United States 
Live Stock Association early in 1937 
sought to have traffic representatives of 
the live-stock producers’ organizations 
approve amendments to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act which would have in- 
cluded loading and unloading of live 
stock in the definition of “stockyard 
services.” Failing therein, it caused H.R. 
6180, H.R. 6732 and S. 2129 to be intro- 
duced in the Congress and supported 
such bills in hearings before committees 
in Congress. The live-stock producers’ 
organizations vigorously opposed the 
bills and they died in committee. 
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MARKETS 


WHOLE SET OF MARKETS 
GETS BADLY MESSED UP 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 





ONFUSION IN FAT CATTLE CIR- 

cles is seasonal, although somewhat 
aggravated. December always develops 
a change in supply character as the 
approach of the new year marks a turn- 
ing point. This change came somewhat 
earlier on this occasion, as with the pass- 
ing of the International carlot show at 
Chicago a grievous burden of long-fed 
bullocks weighing 1,300 to 1,500 pounds 
was relieved, although these undesirables 
did not vanish from the picture. The 
carlot show sale delivered some 300 cars 
of long yearlings and heavy steers into 
killers’ laps, or sufficient to carry them 
over the holidays. Stragglers of the 
huge 1939 crop of “big brutes” were 
more than sufficient to supplement the 
show offering, and having put prices 
down to the lowest levels of the season 
processors were determined to hold them 
down. A year ago $12 to $13.25 per cwt. 
took the pick of the crop weighing 
1,050 to 1,400 pounds. On this occasion 
it was a $10 to $11.25 market for 
identical cattle, with accentuated de- 
mand below 1,100 pounds, especially 
975- to 1,050-pound featherweight year- 
lings, which sold in the upper price 
bracket. 


Heavyweights Friendless 


Although a few heavy specialties— 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds—advanced 650 
cents per cwt., no improvement was 
shown by the rank and file of over- 
weights especially plain and intermediate 
types costing $9.50 to $10.25. In fact, 
all the appreciation was above the latter 
figure. Thousands of overweights—1,350 
to 1,700 pounds—cashed in an $8.50-$9.75 
spread, short-fed grass steers—1,200 
pounds up—having no reliable outlet. 
Fed Montana grassers—1,760 pounds— 
had to be content with $8.65, short-fed 
grassers selling as low as $8.25. Con- 
trast this with merely warmed-up 800- 
to 1,000-pound bullocks at $8.50 to $10 
and the handicap weight bucked can be 
sensed, Usually fleshy western cattle 
can be fed ninety to 100 days and get 
killer attention but on this occasion they 
had no friends. The spread between plain 
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and choice heavy steers—$8.25 to $10.75 
—indicates difference in quality if not 
condition. Huge chunks of beef of 1,500 
to 1,700 pounds sold at $8.50 to $9.75 
that had been fed eight to ten months 
making big yields which under dis- 
tributive conditions ten years back would 
have been considered desirable from a 
beef-house standpoint—but that day has 
passed. The moral is that a plain-bred 
steer, emphasizing mediocrity as it gains 
stature, today has no proper place in the 
scheme of beef distribution. They are al- 
ways plentiful when corn is cheap, as it 
was on this occasion. Carrying them 
along in the futile hope of higher prices 
is hokum, as too many play the same 
game. Only when corn is worth around 
$1 per bushel can it be done. 


Little Cattle Popular 


Little cattle—1,000 pounds down—get 
the play right along. Light yearling 
steers and lighter heifers get action 
while others are studiously neglected. 
Finished yearling steers sold at $10.75 to 
$11.40 at mid-December; handyweights, 
$10.25 to $11, while $10.75 stopped the 
best big steers available, few passing 
$10.25. Boy club calves (yearling 
weights) were gobbled by killers at 
prices ranging from $10.50 to $11.25, 
killers clearing the pens early in the 
session, while plain heavy steers were 
peddled all day and in hundreds of in- 
stances were put away with the time- 
honored label, “unfinished business.” 

Satisfactory fat yearling prices—any- 
where from $10 to $11.25—enabled 
killers to bag that portion of the daily 
supply early in the session. When 
finished yearlings ran out processors 
switched to the near-good type costing 
$9.75 to $10.25. At $10.50 yearlings 
always required quality and condition in 
combination, while $9.75 to $10.50 
brought the pick of heavy steer supply 
to the front. 


By December buyers found difficulty in 
locating the type of steer they needed in 
the worst way, 1,100 pounds was made 
the deadline between popularity and lack 
of it, and an ever-swelling grist of the 
cheaper grades of light steers took some- 
thing off them—50 to 75 cents per cwt. 
Scads of merely warmed-up scenery-fed 
steers broke into the market arena— 
where they had no legitimate place. 
Killers, having put heavy steers “down,” 
persisted in holding them there in- 
definitely. 


Squawks from Feeders 


This condition elicited “squawks” from 
a small army of feeders confident of a 
pick-up by weighty cattle after the In- 
ternational carlot show. Beef trade was 
apparently well supplied with a grist 
of that type entered in the show—around 
300 carloads—which they absorbed at an 
average cost of $12.65 per cwt., on 
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eighty-seven droves—the number the 
original entry was reduced to by a sift- 
ing committee—although the entire 
package was of much the same type and 
finish. Critics, running true to form, in- 
sisted that more desirable steers were 
thrown out than went to the judges. The 
grand champion load realized $23, the 
reserve champion, $14.25, the former 
weighing 1,050 pounds and the latter 
1,091 pounds. The carlot sale emphasized 
the popularity of yearlings, thirty-one 
loads averaging $12.56, thirty-six loads 
averaging $12.79, and twenty loads, 
averaging 1,150 pounds up, $12.53. The 
1939 general average was $14.96; 1937, 
$16.23. 

Declines in fat-steer prices during the 
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Over Fifty Years Ago 


a market for livestock was established 
Omaha where buyers and sellers of cattle, hogs and 
sheep might meet in open competition. 


A Few Years Later 


men of vision formed an organization, the object oi 


a commercial exchange; 
pecuniary gain or profit, but to promote uniformity 
in the customs and usages of members; to inculcate 
principles of justice and equity in trade; to enforce 
correct and high moral principles in the transaction 
of business; to inspire confidence in the methods 
and integrity of its members; to facilitate the speedy 
adjustment of business disputes; to acquire and to 
disseminate valuable commercial and economic _in- 
formation; and generally to secure to its members 
and patrons the benefits of co-operation in the fu 
therance of their legitimate pursuits.” 


__The Omaha Live Stock Exchange points with 
pride to its accomplishment and to the fact that no 
patron of the Omaha Live Stock market ever lost a 
dollar through the failure of one of its members. 


past three months have put the market 
$2.50 to $3 per cwt. below the corre- 
sponding period of 1938, when $12.50 to 
$13.25 took the upper crust and $10 to 
$11.50 the bulk. At present the limit is 
$11.25, paid for odd loads of choice 
yearlings, as $10.75 stops the best heavy 
steers—1,200 to 1,250 pounds—the 1,300- 
to 1,450-pound kinds selling largely at 
$9.25 to $10.25, according to quality and 
condition, as the spread is wide and lack 
of merit severely penalized. 
Now comes a raft of merely warmed- 
up steers weighing anywhere from 800 
to 1,200 pounds, and the heavier they 
are the less consideration buyers give 
them. Most of them were put on feed 
last September, and, while the big brutes 
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are worked into pretty fair condition, 
yearlings and yearling types have not 
wallowed in the feed-box sufficiently to 
hang up decent carcasses. Under 1,050 
pounds if showing merit they are eligible 
to $9 to $9.75. Otherwise they can be 
appraised anywhere from $7.50 to $8.50 
and sometimes less, as they are merely 
the fleshy two-way type which killers 
take at their own price without compe- 
tition. Feeders will buy green cattle but 
run precipitately down the alley when 
a salesman admits that they have been 
warmed up. Heavy short-fed steers, even 
chunks of beef, sell at $8.50 to $9, fre- 
quently hanging around several days 
before seizing an opportunity to get over 
the scales. 


Killers on Warpath 


Assertion that it is an unsatisfactory 
market is mild talk. It elicits torrents 
of profanity for which feeders are 
largely to blame, as they are crowding 
the buyers with a fresh crop before the 
old one has been interred. Low-dressing 
steers are taken by killers under what 
they term a sense of obligation to clear 
the crop each week. Actually they are on 
the warpath, riding hard and reducing 
values about 25 cents per cwt. weekly. 
How far this will go is anybody’s guess, 
but it has created a prospect where en- 
thusiasm is impossible. Possibly after 
the turn of the year, when maximum 
poultry consumption becomes ancient 
history, beef trade may pick up, although 
it must contend with the cheapest pork 
in half a decade until nobody pretends 
to know when. 

Other phases of the market are simi- 
larly discouraging. Choice heifers are 
out of season, the right kind still realiz- 
ing $10.50 to $11, but precipitate cash- 
ing of short-feds puts the bulk in an 
$8 to $9.50 price bracket. The same dis- 
position to cash short-fed heifers exists 
as in the case of steers. It might be con- 
sistently termed a semi-panic condition 
that must run its course until the weak 
sisters are eliminated. Cow supply is 
mainly “dairies’”—culls from milk herds 
selling anywhere from $3.50 for thin 
canners to $6.25 for fat but rare beef 
cows. This is a regular pre-winter con- 
dition as dairy herds are being closely 
culled for “boarders.” 


Hogs Flirt With $5 


A crash in the hog market was well 
advertised. Drove cost by the middle of 
December was flirting with $5 at Chi- 
cago, but little short of Henry Wallace’s 
prediction at some time on the crop. 
Choice hogs are vending at $5.25 to 
$5.40, weight earns $5 to $5.20, and 
sows sell anywhere from $4 to $4.75. 
The country is marketing the crop short 
of weight but in excellent condition. 
Undoubtedly barrows weighing 300 to 
400 pounds will be superabundant late 
in the winter, inviting severe penaliza- 
tion. A $5 hog market with warmed-up 
steers selling largely in the $8.50 to 
$9.50 range is considered ominous by 
cattle feeders. That it is radically out of 
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Greetings— 


American Gattle Producers 


With All Good Wishes for 


Another Successful Year 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOGIATION 
160 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
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May we in return extend to all our hearty greetings for 
the holidays and best wishes for the New Year. 
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line is not open to contradiction. Pack- 
ers of both groups buy greedily on 
every 10- to 15-cent break, apparently 
in confidence that product in the cellars 
is good property. At least they are likely 
to beat bond interest on their capital, 


Mutton Healthier 


Live-mutton trade is in healthier con- 
dition than the other species, although 
involved in the general slump. Late in 
November a $9.25 to $9.50 fat-lamb 
market crumbled, checking at $8.75 to $9 
just before the holidays. Killers are 
penalizing weights of 100 to 110 pounds 
25 to 50 cents per cwt.; consequently 
feeders who put lambs in heavy are 
scrambling to cash before the danger 
line has been reached. Wool is a factor 
of major importance, as the carcass is 
credited with $2 to $2.50 per cwt. for 
pelts, which takes a load off the edible 
portion. Without this prop it would be 
an $8 to $8.50 market. Shorn lambs are 
discounted 50 cents per cwt. Packers are 
in a mood to accumulate wool; feeders 
are averse to shearing. 

The whole set of markets is badly 
“messed up.” Killers are eloquent on the 
subject of r-o-t-t-e-n dressed trade, 
minus profits and burdened meat rails. 
Stocks of beef, all common, are increas- 
ing; pork and lard accumulations swell 
constantly, although consumers are de- 
vouring tons of hog product daily. 


STOCKERS 


EPLACEMENT CATTLE TRADE 

is hibernating. The gigantic trek of 
1939 has dwindled down to a mere 
trickle. Western commercial breeders 
have “sold up” closely, as prices drew 
their property to a booming market, 
while feed shortage in many sections 
impelled liquidation. Until the spring 
rise of grass, this arm of the trade will 
lie dormant. An enormous sum of money 
in the aggregate has been transferred 
from Corn Belt to western banks, an 
era of good feeling characterizing the 
entire season. 

Although prices weakened on the last 
round, high levels were maintained. The 
final spectacle was the feeder show at 
the Chicago International carlot show, 
where sales of steer calves ranged from 
$11 to $20.65 per cwt., the grand cham- 
pion load getting top money. This ex- 
hibit came from Encampment, Wyom- 
ing, and went to Iowa. Bulk of the calf 
offering sold at $11.50 to $13; heifer 
calves realized $9.75 to $13.25, and year- 
lings $9.75 to $10.50. Most of the heifer 
calves were taken to found farm breed- 
ing herds. 


Enthusiasm Subsided 


Owing to an advancing corn market, 
enthusiasm in beef-making circles has 
subsided. The government is engaged 
in heroic efforts to advance corn, which 
is obviously adverse to replenishing feed- 
lots. Another handicap is a widespread 
drought east of the Missouri River which 
may mean a short 1940 corn crop and 
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short pasture. In some places stock 
water is short, creeks have dried up, 
and well-boring is a booming industry. 
Of course, spring is several months dis- 
tant and Dame Nature may start 
gushing meanwhile, but in popular 
estimation three big corn crops in a 
row is the limit and expectancy is for 
short grass in 1940, which will measur- 
ably affect replacement demand. Warmed- 
up cattle cannot be bought at a price 
beef-makers regard as safe; conse- 
quently the whole trade is in a rut. 

Up to late November this scribe, who 
throws out a daily radio report from the 
Chicago Exchange Building, could in- 
variably attract a crowd of stocker buy- 
ers by merely announcing the presence 
of a few thousand head, but the siren 
song is no longer effective. Prices have 
been maintained by scarcity. Poor pick- 
ing will be the rule from now on, and 
stocker buyers are averse to operating 
on a thinly supplied market, as it does 
not afford selection. There is merit in 
numbers at least in the case of green 
cattle. 


Rushing Business 


Crossroads stocker markets all over 
the hinterland have done a rushing busi- 
ness for six months past. Many of these 
cattle pass through the central markets 
en route from western pastures. Coun- 
try sales attract thousands of buyers; in 
fact, they are rural social events—a 
magnification of the old-time country 
church meeting now degraded by hard 
roads and speedy cars. The old church 
was a favorite place for horse trading 
on Sunday after the sermon. At stocker 
sales the auctioneer is the spieler. The 
audience assembles to buy cattle, talk 
politics, and swap yarns—salacious and 
otherwise. Men will desert an urgent 
corn plowing job, even delay threshing, 
to swell these throngs. There they part 
with their money, frequently not wisely. 
Otherwise continuance of such com- 
merce would be impossible, as it must 
pay its way and leave something to the 
good. Wherever a bunch of cattle is 
assembled, an expense bill is inevitable. 
This charge is as essential as the kitty 
at a poker game. 


Expect Nauseous Dose 


Threats to acquire stock cattle at less 
cost in 1940 agitate stockyard atmos- 
phere, and, while it “may be did,” dis- 
puting assertion that commercial breed- 
ers hold the whip hand is futile. A sur- 
prising outpouring of calves and year- 
lings from the pasture region during the 
past six months has created an erroneous 
impression that the whole country is 
bulging with cattle. Convincing feeders 
that the movement was liquidation is im- 
possible, their contention being that they 
fell” for propaganda, paid excessively, 
and expect to swallow a nauseous dose 
of medicine in the finality of the opera- 
tion. Frequently feeders assert with 
profane emphasis that they are out of 
the game until they can get in at a rea- 
sonable price, but they will buy again 
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and again. Usually when a man fulmi- 
nates in this tone he is en route to the 
stocker alleys to “pick up a load.” “Aj! 
I ask,” said a dealer, “is to get ’em down 
to the alleys, and I’ll talk them into 
buying.” 

A rise of grass next spring means re- 
newal of replacement demand; without 
it, orders will be scarce. Weather makes 
the stock-cattle market. Give the aver- 
age farmer a growing pasture along in 
April, and his itch to see something eat- 
ing it becomes virulent. However, with 
abundant hay and other roughage, calam- 
ity may be ignored, and that is exactly 
where the Corn Belter is now. A wealth 
of alfalfa, corn, and other silage, sargo, 
soy beans, and other bovine comestibles 
enables him to defy drought for a con- 
siderable spell. 

The 1940 stocker market will not be 
held under bargain sale auspices, al- 
though it may not strike the high note of 
the season just closed. The 1939 pur- 
chase will be liquidated and otherwise 
worked off. Six months hence the rural 
auctioneer will again be agitating the 
ambient atmosphere to the same inter- 
ested audiences. 


PROSPECTS 


VERY BRANCH OF LIVE STOCK 

entered the year A.D. 1940 deep in 
the doldrums. Gloom coagulated. Opti- 
mism vanished. War hunches faded out 
of the picture. At intervals the fat- 
cattle market lapsed into coma. Even a 
recent booming stock cattle trade fal- 
tered perceptibly. Hog quotations sank 
so low that a submarine was needed to 
take their measure. The blow was soft- 
ened in live-mutton trade by a fairly 
healthy wool market. Fat steers dropped 
50 to 75 cents per ewt., with the excep- 
tion of a handful of specialties; stockers 
skidded 25 to 50 cents per cwt.; and— 
this is worth noting — Secretary Wal- 
lace’s prediction of 5-cent hogs was 
made good. Fat lambs declined 50 cents 
per cwt. overnight and but for new pelt 
values another dollar would have been 
taken off. 

This sharp depreciation, coupled with 
a rising corn market—up 10 cents per 
bushel — dismayed the meat-making 
camp. Packers signalized the event by 
proclaiming sharp declines in wholesale 
cost of meat, with accent on the term 
wholesale. Except in the case of pork, 
consumers got no benefit, as_ selling 
energy was behind the product. A news 
dispatch emitting from headquarters of 
the American Institute of Meat Packers 
exulted over expansion of pork consump- 
tion, which is right up the processors’ 
alley—80,000,000 pounds during Novem- 
ber in excess of the corresponding period 
of 1938. Beef did not get a break. While 
it was possible to clear the largest pork 
poundage in several years, beef trade 
languished. 


Detrimental to Beef 


The cracks in hogs was highly detri- 
mental to selling beef. Retailers, restau- 
rateurs, and other dispensers of this 
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product put their combined energies be- 
hind the low-cost article, throwing other 
meats into the shadow. Bulk of the chain 
store meat advertising favored pork in 
its various cured and fresh forms. Beef 
got merely a few obscure lines. The 
literary influence of the processors’ na- 
tional association was porky from start 
to finish. Between pork and poultry, 
beef, except common grades, received 
scant notice; lamb sales were visibly and 
adversely affected. 


Volume of hog product was disas- 
trously heavy; that of beef was below 
the 1938 record, an official promise of 
increased slaughter failing to material- 
ize. Supply of ovine product showed a 
slight increase, but the gain in pork 
justified assertion that the nation’s meat 
supply is swelling. 

Just where either branch of the mar- 
ket is headed confounds trade oracles, 
who, grinding out editions of “outlooks,” 


manifest deep sagacity, throwing hand- 
fuls of “ifs” into their mills but respect- 
fully declining to risk their oracular rep- 
utations by hard and fast statements. In 
the opinion of a majority, official and 
private, 1940 markets will be healthy 
under certain specified but largely prob- 
lematical conditions; otherwise, if these 
conditions are reversed. Things that may 
or may not happen are voluminously re- 
hashed, such factors as the European 
war, industrial conditions, and a country- 
wide drought that has already acquired 
wide circulation being descanted on. But 
in the main the outlook phalanx is de- 
spondent. Few can detect a favorable 
symptom on the somber horizon. 


Processors Gleeful 


Processors of course are gleeful over 
the decline. For months they have be- 
wailed their position, consequently at 
the first opportunity they raided the 


The Home of... 


REAL PRINCE 
DOMINO 


Carrying the blood of Prince Domino 
into herds throughout the country, Real 
Prince Domino probably has more sons 
at the head of purebred herds today than 
has any other living sire. Among the 
herds using Real Prince Domino breeding 
stock are forty in Nebraska, four in 
Colorado, four in Kansas, three in Wyo- 
ming, four in Texas, two in South Da- 
kota, two in Minnesota, and one each in 
North Dakota, Iowa, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Maryland, Missouri, Arizona, 
Indiana and Hawaii. 
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20 COWS AND CALVES, REBRED 
NOW FOR SALE 


These cows are 
of Prince Dom- 
ino breeding 
and were bred 
to a son of 
Real Prince 
Domino. Also 
havesome good 
young bulls 
from nine to 
sixteen months 
old for sale. 
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REAL PRINCE DOMINO BY PRINCE DOMINO 
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Maturity 


whole list. The money they have lost 
processing beef, pork, lard, and lamb 
during the past six months has assumed 
the magnitude of a national debt. Each 
day comes another chapter of the dole- 
ful news concerning demoralized dressed 
markets and “minus” sales—a vernacu- 
iar term meaning loss with conviction 
that not even a Chinaman’s chance for 
recuperation existed. Fortunately vol- 
ume has perceptibly increased, other- 
wise current reports of favorable net 
earnings following the 1938 debacle, 
when many packers experienced neces- 
sity for letting their wives take in wash- 
ing, would be impossible. Give the aver- 
age packer sufficient volume and he 
beams with gratitude. 


Supply or meat tonnage guesses for the 
ensuing year vary little in an aggregate 
sense, although opinion differs widely 
concerning distribution. The bureaucrat 
who invented the term ‘“feeders’ inten- 
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H. J. RRAUSE & SON, Alliance, Neb. 
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tions” was a wise cracker. Such inten- 
tions cannot be divined, as they change 
overnight. Few feeders, having acquired 
a jag of live stock, are able to define a 
policy. On a “down” market a majority 
orders cars, anxious to dodge an impend- 
ing economic story. Growers and com- 
mission men insist volubly if not pro- 
fanely that the new scale of prices is 
ruinous; packer buyers and meat sales- 
men yank loose freshets of woe as they 
expatiate on dressed trade demoraliza- 
tion. 

Conditions Unsatisfactory 

That actual conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory and prospects gloomy is concensus, 
if such a thing exists. Official pronounce- 
ment of improvement, although timid, is 
in an optimistic vein, based solely on 
expectation of an industrial pick-up, 
which is construed as meaning fatter 
pay envelopes and a higher spending 
rate. But meats do not appear to be 
active participants in such movements. 
Pay rolls have undoubtedly swelled, but 
disbursement of the money is running a 
cockeyed course. 

An instance will suffice. The other day 
the writer in his weekly peregrinations 
stopped at Gary, Indiana—a steel town 
of major importance, heretofore noted 
for absorbing large quantities of beef 
cut from steers in the highest price 
bracket. Armour controls a large per- 
centage of this business, and to its 
branch-house the seeker ambled to find 
the manager anything but exhuberant. 

“Yes, everybody has a job,” he ad- 
mitted, “but meat trade is not profiting 





perceptibly. Most of the mill hands are 
paying off debts incurred during the pro- 
longed out-of-work period; others are 
spending their first earnings on new cars 
—time payments. A year ago Gary’s 
streets presented an assortment of jal- 
lopy vehicles. Look at them now; a gen- 
uine transformation. They are buying 
gas, meeting deferred payments, and 
eating cheap pork, sausage, and the like. 
When you meet a man with a grouch, it 
is a safe bet that he is a beef salesman.” 

Meanwhile an alarmed set of cattle 
feeders is resorting to liquidation of 
new-crop steers. Until that has run its 
course, improvement prospects are 
clouded. A Chicago beefman who does 
not handle product of the other species 
thus bewailed his miserable lot: 

“Meat trucks are hauling little but 
pork these days. I have a cooler full of 
beef that does not move. Pork butchers 
are doing a land-office business, for good 
and sufficient reasons. A housewife can 
buy a pound of pork for about half what 
a similar quantity of beef costs, and she 
has never been in more economical mood. 
When her family stalls on pork, an in- 
genious salesman hands her packages of 
sausage and poultry. The beefman is 
up against a stone wall bucking that 
kind of a game.” 


Pork Making Money 


Hog buyers at the market and else- 
where are jubilant. Admonished to “get 
‘em down,” they did an effective job. 
Pork is making money for everybody 
handling it. Of course the regulation 


grist of “cut-out loss” makes regular 
appearance in trade papers—a hoary 
chestnut that would arouse equine 
laughter. The only useful purpose this 
device serves is reconciling hog grow- 
ers to making packing plant raw mate- 
rial at the new set of prices, misery be- 
ing reputed to appreciate company. 

Crashing hog prices have depressed 
cattle values and will continue to do so 
until the bulk of the new crop of shoats 
is marketed. A year ago hogs were pay- 
ing good money for their board. Now 
on a 4%-cent basis in the country, they 
cannot follow their historic role of 
swelling bank deposits. Nothing was 
farther from popular expectation a year 
ago than 5-cent packer droves. Came 
the nose dive, and Mr. Wallace’s opinion 
was vindicated. Possibly in Packing- 
town’s inner circle the development was 
sensed, but inside stuff rarely leaks. 
When hogs dropped $1 per cwt. to the 
lowest level since 1934, the value of 
every animal of the bovine species was 
undermined. 

The logic of this is that when packers 
have bagged the major portion of the 
season’s meat and lard production they 
will be in a mood to “make a new book,” 
borrowing from race-track argot. They 
are putting away a stock of meats well 
worth current cost; otherwise they would 
not be such avid buyers on every 10- to 
15-cent break. They will clean up a day’s 
hog receipts with considerable eclat 
whenever conditions favor bear opera- 
tions, but a 5- to 10-cent advance will 
chill them to the marrow, sending them 









SUPERIOR BULLS 
FOR SALE 





ROGGEN, COLORADO 





Our bulls may not win the blue ribbons in the Denver Showing 


competition, but they do win for being the first sold and selling 
as a load. There is a reason. 


WILLIAM PAINTER HEREFORD CO. 





See Our Carlot Consignment of Yearlings and Calves 
at the Denver Show 


Early Maturing 
Ready for Work 


January, 1940 


TAUSSIG BROS. 


Parshall 
Colorado 
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National Western 
Hereford Sale 


The Criterion Sale of the Season 
DENVER, COLORADO 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1940 
60 HEAD 


Selected Group of Bulls 


and Females 


Tops from Over 150 Head 
Catalogs on Request Only 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


300 WEST 11TH STREET 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SHORTHORN SALE 


Wednesday, January 17, 1939, 1:30 P. M. 
National Western Stock Show 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Thirty-five well grown, typey young Shorthorns from the leading 
herds of the West. A splendid opportunity to buy rugged, accli- 
mated bulls and heifers from the following herds: 









Allen Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. C. G. Cawthrop, Mancos, Colo. 
Clarence Borger, Grover, Colo. C. B. Steward, Lincoln, Neb. 
C. M. Caraway & Sons, DeLeon, Tex. P. G. Ross, Mansfield, Ohio 


C. J. Coplen, Ignacio, Colo. A. T. Warrington, Leoti, Kan. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


The Shorthorn breed has always been popular as a quick-growing one. 
“POUNDS COUNT” has long been the motto for the breed. Modern Short- 
horns are streamlined to fit the 1940 pattern—low down, blocky, early matur- 
ing cattle of quick-growing tendencies. 


Shorthorns can be used to advantage for improvement purposes. Attend the 
sale. Write for catalog, etc. to 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


7 DEXTER PARK AVENUE 
Chicago, Illinois 
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to the comfort of office seclusion. They 
would brave a storm calculated to keep 
Admiral Byrd in shelter whenever they 
see an opportunity to save a dollar on 
raw material. 

Consequently nothing of a cheerful 
nature may be expected until the bulk 
of the winter hog crop has been reduced 
to edible proportions. Growers have 
merely aggravated this situation by 
dumping young hogs and immature 
steers. As the former sell at $5.25 to 
$5.40 and the latter at $8.25 to $9.50, an 
out-of-line condition is obvious. “Cattle 
must seek lower levels or hogs work 
higher,” is the current slogan. In any 
event, price adjustment is inevitable, 
and it is already in evidence. The lamb 
market is a thing apart, or unto itself, 
although cheap pork has not improved 
ovine values. Lambs will follow wool, 
and that staple resembles a feline in a 
bag, defying presentiment as to the 
direction it will jump when let loose. 


Confusing Prospects 


Cheap hogs are confusing cattle pros- 
pects for the reason that no one has a 
lucid idea concerning the approximate 
number on feed or when they will hop 
in the direction of the shambles. Wash- 
ington supply “guesstimates” are well 
within reason, but nobody knows to a 
certainty except packers, who are wiser 
in their day and generation than bureau- 
crats. A dollar advance in hogs at this 
juncture would insert a stout prop under 
fat-cattle prices, and that is exactly what 
killers intend to prevent. Their “get ’em 
down” slogan having proved a success, 
the “front office” is admonishing buyers 
to “keep ’em down.” That hogs are low 
enough even Packingtown, accustomed 
to operating along trial and error lines, 
should realize. The industry has ex- 
panded suddenly and unduly but it can 
go into reverse without notice. 

By unwittingly creating a corn sur- 
plus, the AAA has boosted hog raising. 
Cattle feeders ignored this during the 
recent replacement season, finding them- 
selves loaded to the guards with high- 
cost yearlings and calves, representing 
the “in sight,’ or 1940 beef supply. 
Liquidation of the winter-made crop of 
steers is already in full swing and unless 
prices pick up will be prosecuted with all 
possible celerity. Finished yearlings and 
handyweights are specialties, immune in 
a comparative sense to killer raids. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the fleshy cattle that 
went to feeders during the September- 
to-November period is for sale at the 
first opportune moment—whenever the 
market will pay sufficient money to re- 
cover capital and pay decent prices for 
the feed. Whenever the aforesaid mar- 
ket will do this, killers will get the cattle. 
Running into long feeds is a practice 
nobody is advocating, as it is ruinous; 
a game for boobs and neophytes. 

All this means a set of mean cattle 
markets for January to March, inclusive. 
What happened in December is at least 
suggestive. The beef-house demands 
“something cheap” and is in a position 
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to get away with it. Sixty days back a 
load of medium-to-common fat steers 
was considered a prize package. Under 
new conditions buyers resort to artificial 
make-up to avoid compliance with im- 
portunate requests to “just look at them.” 


As the season works along conditions 
will improve, yields will figure higher, 
and killers will view a drove of merely 
warmed-up steers with greater compla- 
cency; but cost of gain is advancing and 
the average feeder is semi-panicky. In- 
creased January-to-March slaughter— 
largely one type of steers—will put the 
market over another series of bumps, 
compared with which the famous rocky 
road to Dublin is a comfortable path. 


If feeders desire to break the cattle 
market during the ensuing ninety days 
they have the machinery with which to 
accomplish that purpose. The in-and-out 
element, largely responsible for high 
cost replacement recently, is again in 
the saddle. It can wreck the market by 
crowding it, effect needed salvage by 
loading conservatively. At the moment 
it is consumed with a desire to count its 
capital; repay it if borrowed. 

What is likely to happen is a free 
January-to-April movement with a lower 
price trend. Uncle Sam intends to burst 
a suspender in an attempt to mark corn 
up to the 57-cent loan figure or higher, 
which is responsible for a disposition to 
hold grain but let cattle go to the sham- 
bles regardless of condition. Corn is not 
likely to break with a government prop 
under the price, and feeders depending 
on local supplies will cash cattle in pref- 
erence to paying tribute to the corn 
grower. Weight penalization in 1939 has 
left a bad taste in feeders’ mouths, and 
consequently they are in no mood to in- 
vite repetition. 

By April the visible supply of choice 
handyweight and heavy steers should be 
whittled down, putting them in a meager 
specialty class and insuring wider spreads 
between mediocrity and quality. Com- 
mon steers with a decent beef covering 
will not be available in considerable num- 
bers at any time. Country freezer boxes 
are constantly absorbing such large 
quantities of dairy product beef that 
only a modicum reaches the central mar- 
kets, creating constant demand for the 
meat of common steers. 


Low Spot 


A reasonably safe wager is that the 
first six months of 1940 will uncover low 
cattle prices of the year. Later when 
liquidation runs its course the market is 
likely to pick up, but cheap pork com- 
petition will always be in evidence. 

Processor intention to garner the 
major portion of the hog crop at rock- 
bottom prices is evident. Having filled 
cellars, they will be anxious to take in- 
ventory profits rendering them amen- 
able to reason. They cannot make much 
money on beef; only wool pulls them out 
of a hole in the dressed lamb markets. 
Hogs will touch low point along in 
March. Thereafter, especially should the 
country relax in its selling mania, prices 
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REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





TO Ranch Company 


Breeders of registered and commercial quality 
Herefords. Ranch located 14 miles southeast of 
Raton, New Mexico, on oiled highway No. 87. 


Welcome TO Ranch Company 









See Our Sample Load of Calves at the 
NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
170 More at Our Ranch 
Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


STERLING, COLORADO 
May we extend greetings to the American National Live Stock Association 
members and delegates 


















Rangemen... 
Cattle Breeders! 


You will find what you 


are looking for here a> 


RUGGED, yet TYPEY 
BONE, yet SMOOTH 
Both Quality and a Pedigree 
See individual and carlot ex- 
hibits and sale offerings at the 


DENVER SHOW 


Trout Creek Ranch 
CODY, WYOMING 


N. P. deMaurice, Owner 
Alice Hammond, Manager 
Elmer Smith, Asst. Manager 
Ray Hartung, Herdsman 
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The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 
With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 

The Turner Dehorning Chute 


Eagle Nest, New Mexico 


Auction Every Monday 


"BER PAIR 


=—Or 
on " TTT 
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We can sell your feeder cattle, fat 
hogs, stock pigs at top prices. Horse 
and mule auction on Wednesdays. 


The Grand Island Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company is an old, established 
firm, operating under the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and bonded for 
your protection. Situated in the best 
feeding country in Nebraska. Write 
or wire for market information. 


Grand Island 


Live Stock Commission Co. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
John (Jack) Torpey, Pres.-Gen. Mgr. 
On Highway U. S. 30 and beth 
U. P. and Burlington 


MICHELS GRASS 


A cross of wild ryegrass and win- 
ter wheat, made at University of 
Idaho. 


Lives indefinitely without reseed- 
ing. A perennial. 


The answer to prayers of dry-land 
farmers and stockmen 


Seed, $1 pound, 
enough per acre. 


CARL ROE 


ENTERPRISE, OREGON 


Five pounds 
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: Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In: 


struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. Come Bluffs 


owa 


will recover. Canadian (British) orders 
for 160- to 210-pound shoats are already 
in evidence, Canadian packers taking 
such hogs at top prices. Carcasses are 
rough dressed at our markets, then 
shipped to Canadian plants for cure. 
Canadian prices are about 50 cents above 
Chicago, but the British government in- 
sists on light weight. Currently the 
British are buying only small quantities 
of pork and lard in this market, ration- 
ing the public and drawing on stocks 
accumulated last summer when domestic 
prices were low. 


Unless wool cracks, the winter market 
for lambs and yearlings is made—some- 
where around 9 cents per pound. Chi- 


cago. Lamb feeders are in much the 
same mental condition as cattlemen. 
Initial cost was high, weights were 


heavv, and gain cost has been hiked. 
Lambs weighing 100 pounds or more are 
being and will be severely penalized, 
and as there is no money for farm oper- 
ators in shearing they will let processors 
pull the wool. Free marketing of lambs 
that have attained weight will continue 
all through January and February. Occa- 
sional bumps will be encountered, as 
every 25-cent advance will be construed 
as a bid to come to town. Present prices 
are legitimate just as long as present 
wool credits hold. Whenever killers can 
put up a drove of lambs under 9 cents, 
Chicago, they will dig down in their 
jeans to produce the necessary cash; 
whenever the market gets slightly above 
that figure, strong resistance will de- 
velop. 


IMPORTS 


| pete OF CANADIAN CATTLE 
J} January to October aggregated 257,- 
424 head, compared with 111,400 in 1938. 
Of these, 154,954 were over 700 pounds 
and eligible to the 1%-cent duty, com- 
pared with 50,832 in 1938. Mexico’s con- 
tribution during the same period was 
414,592, of which 327,531 were in the 
200- to 700-pound weight range, 54,443 
weighing over 700 pounds. In 1938 Mex- 
ico sent 226,206 head, of which 187,663 
were in the 200- to 700-pound range; 
86,329 above 700 pounds. Total cattle 
imports January to October were 672,- 
570 pounds, compared with 338,467 in 
1938. 

Meat imports January to October this 
year were 78,072,584 pounds of canned 
beef and 39,072,413 pounds of pork. Beef 
ard veal combined figured 82,062,948 
pounds. In 1938 canned beef imports 
were 65,832,543 pounds; beef and veal, 
76,507,405 pounds; and pork, 43,590,528 
pounds. 

Domestic stocks of meat and lard are 
rapidly increasing. A year ago stocks 
had dropped to the lowest volume in 
many years. Figures follow: 


Beef Pork Famb 


Dec. 1, 1939........ 66,925 332,357 4,190 
Nov. 1, 1939........ 40,242 272,255 3,499 
Dec. 1, 1968.......2 52,637 299,142 3,171 
Dec. 1, 5-year 

average .......... 96,653 378,860 4,251 


Despite an enormous expansion of 


lard exports—232,648,586 pounds in ten 
months, 1939, against 169,396,040 in 
1938—the commodity is increasing rap- 
idly. On December 1 the national stock 
of lard was 28 per cent in excess of No- 
vember and 23 per cent over the average 
of the previous five years, with every 
indication of full cellars by the end of 
the winter packing season, as each week 
adds to the accumulation and, tempo- 
rarily at least, the Allies are well sup- 
plied. 

South American canned beef is stil] 
entering the United States in enormous 
quantities. Imports of pork have de- 
clined almost to the zero point. During 
the week ending November 30, the latest 
figures available, Argentina delivered 
106,837 pounds; Brazil, 671,064 pounds; 
Uruguay, 917,946 pounds; and Paraguay, 
158,000 pounds. 

Exports of canned meat to Europe 
have been temporarily interrupted by 
submarines, which is responsible for a 
swelling supply from South America. 
This will be curtailed to some extent 
when the naval convoy system has been 
established on a more secure basis. 


HIDES STRONG; WOOL 
TRADE JUST JOGS ALONG 
BY J.E.P. 


IDE MARKETS ARE ON AN EVEN 

keel. Country hides show improve- 
ment; packers are marketing conserva- 
tively without material price changes 
from week to week. In the packer mar- 
ket, heavy native steers—58 pounds up— 
are selling at 14% cents; heavy Texas, 
heavy butts, and heavy Colorados, at the 
same figure, extra light native steers— 
48 pounds down—costing 15% cents. 
Packer cows are worth 14 to 14% cents. 
Country hides sell in a range of 11 to 14 
cents. 

Production of footwear is holding up 
better than seasonally. The 1939 output 
will be about 5 per cent above 1938 and 
below the peak level of 1936. The 
spring season opens slowly due to in- 
ability of tanners and manufacturers to 
agree on leather prices. The former are 
reluctant to pay higher prices for leather 
in view of a 10 to 20 per cent increase in 
labor and other costs. Leather prices 
advanced 30 per cent in September, and 
labor is constantly demanding more 
money. Chain distributors and mail- 
order houses have adopted a waiting pol- 
icy, and they are usually early buyers. 
Shoemakers are passing pressure back 
to tanners. 

Hides continue in strong statistical 
position, with supplies close to the low 
point of the past five years. Federal 
cattle slaughter will be about 4 per cent 
less than last year, and that of 1940 1s 
not expected to rise above the present 
level. The import problem cannot be 
overlooked, as the major proportion of 
our foreign supply of cattle hides orig- 
inates at Buenos Aires, where current 
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stocks are low. Germany, an important 
outlet for Argentine hides, is not a direct 
buyer now, making more hides available 
to United States importers. 


Awaiting Treaty Outcome 


The wool market still waits on the 
outcome of Secretary Hull’s trade agree- 
ments, which if consummated are likely 
profoundly to influence values; also on 
British government policies concerning 
disposal of controlled Southern Hemi- 
sphere clips. Meanwhile the trade is jog- 
ging along, doing a moderate volume of 
piecemeal business at nominally steady 
prices, mainly in fine grades of French 
combing territory wool at 98 cents to 
$1.02, scoured. South African combing 
length fine wools, which are attracting 
considerable attention, sell at 90 to 95 
cents, scoured. Fine half blood territory 
is quoted around $1, scoured. Coarse 
grades of domestic wools are ignored. 
In the grease, light combing fleeces are 
moving in limited volume at 39 to 42 
cents; quarter blood, at 45 to 47 cents. 
Although the market is dull, values of 
fine and half blood territory wools show 
a stiffening tendency. 

Principal demand is for fine western- 
grown wools. Half blood is also moving. 
Price irregularity is due to poor selec- 
tion of western wools available. Clean- 
up, odd-lot sales represent a large pro- 
portion of current business. 

Fine and half blood territory wools 
are selling at 97 cents to $1, scoured 
basis; graded half blood territory at 95 
to 98 cents; and staple combing length 
at 93 to 95 cents. Bulk of current busi- 
ness in fine territory original bag wools 
is on a 97-cent to $1 basis, holders re- 
fusing to shade prices or seek bids. 

Texas sales have been closed at 95 
cents to $1.02 on twelve-months wools, 
Boston. At 95 cents quality is not attrac- 
tive. Eight-months Texas wools are 
nominal. Some business has been done 
in fall Texas wools at 77 to 80 cents. 

Until January inventories have been 
taken and the foreign situation clarified 
a large volume of business will be im- 
possible. Activity in weaving circles has 
declined moderately from the high point 
in September, although the quantity of 
wool consumed during the first ten 
months of 1939 was about 50 per cent 
in excess of that of the previous corre- 
sponding period. New business is slow, 
as no important military orders have 
been filed recently. Retail sales of 
apparel lines are holding up well. 

Since the peak of the September rise, 
raw wool prices have declined about 10 
per cent, following a 50 per cent upturn. 
Experts consider the statistical position 
of the commodity decidedly strong, as 
domestic stocks of raw wool are about 
one-third below the ten-year average. 

Mills have sufficient orders to main- 
tain operations until well into January. 
Cloth prices have weakened under the 
influence of declining wool quotations. 
Probably the most important factor is 
the British government policy with re- 
Spect to its huge Australian holdings, 
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NOCONA 






Ask anyone who has worn 
NOCONA Boots and get the 
facts. They’re really BET- 
. TER. Catalog on request. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for NOCONA Boots 


NOCONA BOOT CO Ix 


ENID JUSTIN, President NOCONA, TEXAS 


J.M. Carey & Brother 


Breeders of 
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Morthwest Mebraska Hereford Association 


10,000 Purebred Herefords Within Our Border— 
42 Members 


Clean reliable seed stock at living prices for sale at all times in any numbers. 
Choice herd bull material. 


The Sand Hills Reign Supreme in Producing the "Beef Breed 
Supreme." 


For the best in Herefords write us and watch for special 
members’ sales. 
D. W. Sumner, Pres. Ed. Belsky, Sec., Merriman, Neb. H. J. Harms, Vice Pres. 


The WHR Kind of Bulls 
will help you to raise better Herefords 
WHR Bulls Have Been 

GRAND CHAMPIONS 


at the Denver Show | 
{1 times in | 
past {4 years 


See our bulls at the 
National Western, 
Denver, Jan. 13-20, 

in the Yards 


Wyoming 
Hereford 
Ranch 
CHEYENNE 





WHR Royal Triumph 
1st Prize Junior Bull Calf, Dallas Show 
2d at Chicago INTERNATIONAL 
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but the trade does not believe that any 
action by London will impair present 
values. 

At the moment, deliveries of fabrics 
to cutters is slow. Usually this business 
expands as clothing manufacturers ap- 
proach their midwinter peak activity. 
Retail sales continue above the level of 
a year ago and stocks of fabrics are far 
from burdensome. 

A recent tight domestic situation has 
been eased by purchases of fine South 
African wools now reaching this country 
at prices slightly below the dcmestic 
market. However, suitability of these 
wools for making certain types of fab- 
rics is doubtful, and, as they are deliver- 
able on the New York Wool Top Ex- 
change, the contract market has been 
forced proportionately lower than some 
types of spot wools. Top futures have 
lost more than one-third of the Septem- 
ber rise but are still one-third above the 
August level, recently showing a firm- 
ing tendency. 

Uncertainty concerning the heavy- 
weight season must be reckoned with. 
Mills sell fall and winter fabrics any- 
where from mid-December to mid-March. 
Postponement to a late date does not 
permit the early use of large quantities 
of the domestic clip. A small quantity 
of Arizona wool is shorn in February 
and can reach Boston in March, but the 
bulk of supply from that quarter is not 
available until May or June. With un- 
certainty as to Australian imports and 
domestic supplies much below normal, 
supply outlook becomes clouded; hence 
the trade hesitates to name fabric prices 
until the situation is clarified, Early re- 
leases by London will be essential if 
Australian shipments are to arrive in 
time. A London report is that the gov- 
ernment favors maintenance of prices at 
reasonably low levels in view of increas- 
ing competition from other fibers. 

The Australian government announces 
its re-entry into the world wool market 
with 22,500,000 pounds available for 


shipment to the United States at prices 
ranging from 90 cents to $1.02 per 
pound. These prices are somewhat 
higher than the trade expected, and a 
mark-up in Boston quotations is ex- 
pected. Quotations do not include war- 
risk insurance, port fees, and other 
charges which will raise the net cost per 
pound. The quantity announced is con- 
sidered in textile quarters as small when 
compared with current domestic con- 
sumption, as our mills are using about 
6,800,000 pounds per week. As the Aus- 
tralian shipment is on a grease basis, it 
will amount to only 11,225,000 pounds 
on a scoured basis, or roughly two weeks’ 
supply if mills continue present produc- 
tion. 

Great Britain secured control of Aus- 
tralian wools shortly after the war be- 
gan by purchasing the commonwealth’s 
entire clip for the “duration,” creating 
apprehension of a shortage of raw wool 
in this country during the first quarter 
of 1940 if domestic mills continued oper- 
ations at the prevailing high volume. 
During the first ten months of 1989 raw 
wool consumption was 47 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding 
period of 1938. For the entire year, 
estimated consumption is 659,000,000 
pounds in excess of that of 1938, on a 
grease basis—the highest in a decade 
past. Current stocks are well under a 
year ago, latest figures indicating 118,- 
054,000 pounds, scoured basis, compared 
with 147,000,000 pounds, roughly, a year 
ago. 


BOTH CORN BELT AND WEST 
HAVE MORE CATTLE ON FEED 


ee RECENTLY RE- 
ported by the government in the 
cattle feeding situation is indication that 
more cattle than last year will be fed 
in the eleven western states as well as 
in the Corn Belt. Previous federal re- 
ports have indicated a small decrease in 


the West. A big increase in the Corn 
Belt is looked for. 

Government check-up indicates that 
feeding operations of 1939-40 in the 
western states may equal or exceed any 
previous season. 

Movement of stockers and feeders 
from stockyards into the Corn Belt was 
17 per cent larger in November than 
during the previous November and an 
even greater relative movement took 
place in direct shipments. Movement 
during July to November from stock- 
yards and direct was the largest in fif- 
teen years. 

Records of feeder shipments show a 
rather marked shift in demand the last 
month of the July-November period 
away from heavy feeder steers (over 900 
pounds). 

Increase in feeding in the West—con- 
fined to the seven states west of the 
Continental Divide—is largest in the 
California and Arizona areas. Feeding 
in the four Rocky Mountain states is ex- 
pected not to be greatly different from 
last season’s number. .An increase in 
Montana about offsets a small decrease 
in Colorado. Drought in Texas is tend- 
ing to restrict cattle feeding there. 

Developments in the lamb feeding sit- 
uation support earlier reports that more 
lambs would be fed this year in the Corn 
Belt states and fewer in the western 
states. The decrease in the West, how- 
ever, is smaller than seemed probable 
and the increase in the Corn Belt is 
larger. Total number on feed January 1, 
1940, is expected by the government ex- 
perts to be larger than a year earlier. 

Reductions in the West are results 
from a smaller volume of feeding in 
Colorado, the total for the remainder of 
the states being indicated as larger. 

Weather up to the middle of Decem- 
ber was favorable for lamb feeding in 
the Corn Belt as well as in the West. 
Lambs generally made good gains with 
a maximum use of field feeds which has 
tended to hold down feeding costs. 





STOCKMEN! 


4,500 ACRES, $36.67 AN ACRE 


WENTY-FOUR hundred acres under gravity, free irrigation—1,700 acres finest alfalfa land in 

the West; hold stand 20 to 30 years without reseeding; 700 acres now in alfalfa, 250 acres sugar 
beets, 250 acres barley; 1,200 acres natural meadow, green from March to November ; 2,000 acres low, 
open, rolling pasture; 100 acres lakes; fine duck, quail, deer hunting, trout fishing—$65,000. 

Could not replace the improvements, consisting of practically new, modern, hewn stone, 8-room 
palatial bungalow, steam heated throughout; tennis court; concrete swimming pool; large trees, 
shrubs, flowers. Crystal-clear mountain stream flowing by door; perpetual snow-capped mountain 
scenery unsurpassed. New $10,000 foreman’s and help’s home; four sets buildings equipped to handle 


hundreds of cows; outbuildings too numerous to mention. 


Ranch has supported 1,200 cows, etc.; used for both dairy and beef stock now; state highway, 


school, store, railroad station on ranch. 
Price includes all equipment, no live stock. No trade; no lease. 
CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Terms. 
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A. J. JOHNSEN, 624 C ST., EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


Greatest Bargain 
in California 
















Healthful climate; no malaria. 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 
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BSH BEEF AND VEAL— Dec. 15, 1938 4 
n " Steer—Choice OF Ss WN wivcissiectisnnisctiicea eer rere egies MESSERSMITH ) 
GEORGE, psoas cscs so etn tsnceecacdateeceassaaes 00-13. 00-14, 00-16. 
d any Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)...........--2-0--2-- 14.00-17.00  15.00-17.00  16.00-18.00 HEREFORDS 
P RAMI es ork ca a a 13.00-15.00  13.50-15.50 14.99-16.00 
eders Yearling Steer—Choice...................se.ccse---++ 15.50-17.50  16.50-17.50  16.00-18.00 
t was le A... 14.50-15.50  15.50-1650 14.00-16.00 F etd —, —, — — 
than Cow—Commercial® 2... nes esccsecnseneeeone 11.00-12.00  11.00-12.50 = 11.50-12.00 seventy neers 0 € bes 
id an ENN iassscssicticirsnissiosssintiinrnsiteba 14.00-15.00  15.00-16.00 —14.00-16.00 | Prime Domino, Beau Aster 
took OI sat tal aricek daisies leas 13.00-14.00 14.00-15.00 — 12.50-14.00 breeding. This means individ- 
> ESH LAMB AND MuTToN— lity. rices t uit vour 
me gy ay oy yy 13.50-16.00  15.50-17.00 —_15.50-17.00 ae po jatebovannanl oso 
ae I ici tain seid a 12.50-15.00  14.50-16.00 14.50-16.00 Dp Dp 
s I i oa le teed 6.50- 7.50 6.50- 7.50 8.00- 9.00 gram. 
RESH PorK CUTS— = a 
ow a . Tile B D, V OUI ccs eccseeccetcenss 11.00-11.50  12.50-13.50  12.50-14.00 We Deliver to 200 Miles and 
> last * Previous Classification, “Good.” Allow Discounts on 
eriod ons 
r 900 Quantities 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES . 
~con- Dec. 15, 1939 Nov. 15, 1939 Dee. 15, 1988 | Fe E. Messersmith & Sons 
f the Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)....$ 9.00-10.50 $ 9.25-10.75 $11.00-12.75 Allian N 
| the Slaughter tim isis 8.25- 9.75 8.50- 9.50 9.00-11.25 mace, Nebraska 
eding Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)...... 10.00-11.00 10.25-11.00 10.50-12.25 
iS ex- Slaughter Steers—Good ...............-:-:100+20000++ 8.75-10.00 8.75-10.00 9.00-11.00 
from Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.).. 7.50- 8.75 7.75- 9.00 7.25- 9.00 
ie in Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (500-900 Ibs.).. 9.00-11.25 9.75-11.25 8.25-11.50* 
sae Heifers—Good-Choice ............2..2-c0-0-c0-seseesseees 8.25-10.75 9.75-11.00 8.25-11.25 
seal. III gc cincacentnenedaciacecriacemncentatdind 6.00- 7.00 6.25- 6.75 6.00- 6.50 
VWealefi—Good-C RONCO: nossinnc occ cssc cadence 9.00-10.00 9.50-10.50 7.50- 9.50 
. Calves—Good-Cholee a... 7.00- 8.00 7.50- 8.50 6.00- 7.50 
y sit- Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice....  7.75-10.00 8.00-10.50 7.50- 9.00 
more Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med. ...... 6.75- 8.00 7.00- 8.25 6.25- 7.75 
Corn Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 Ibs.)...... 5.10- 5.45 6.15- 6.35 7.00- 7.45+ 
stern Lambs—Good-Choice ..... sn 8.25- 8.90 9.15- 9.45 8.40- 9.00 re 1 S ‘ 
how- Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice.................. 6.60- 7.65 7.25- 8.15 6.75- 7.75 
yable Bwes—Go00d-Choice. .......2..-20s0c...cccccesecsceseescosee 3.50- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 8.75- 4.25 entra avings 
It is *550-900 Ibs. + 200-250 Ibs. Bank 
ry 1, 
t ex- 
_ HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS and Trust 
sults Commodity in Pounds Dec. 1, 19397 Nov. 1, 1989 Dec. 1, 1988 Five-Yr. Av. Co 
y in NE rire ii siccnicdatattiniaas 58,694,000 37,496,000 37,632,000 75,461,000 _ 
ail SIU TNE ebieistchiiptsittioneaninnsistnicissiacieniii 13,251,000 11,746,000 15,005,000 20,192,000 15th and Arapahoe Sts. 
Lamb and Mutton... 4,190,000 3,499,000 3,171,000 4,251,000 
| ON NI oi sicsan:sccemtinsicesonciilaca 87,537,000 63,608,000 73,771,000 95,560,000 DENVER 
— I I I ii sc scesatianki 44,813,000 43,449,000 34,739,000 40,170,000 Established 1892 
g in eee: 200,007,000 165,598,000 190,632,000 243,130,000 ; 
Vest. MAORI ansccsnnsnicsesteseccnssincovnece 68,985,000 57,519,000 54,251,000 75,105,000 Denver’s Oldest Savings Bank 
with I SIN -s-sicniemesdnnntcinacl 472,457,000 382,915,000 409,201,000 553,869,000 
has OS EPR EDL EN 88,540,000 68,738,000 74,499,000 71,793,000 
Frosen Poultry......................... 127,030,000 79,228,000 118,088,000 113,578,000 
Creamery Butter............-....-c-ccseoe---- 89,752,000 128,111,000 160,632,000 93,734,000 ’ 
a Eggs (case equivalent) .................... 4,088,000 6,498,000 3,670,000 4,599,000 a 4 = = 
*Cured or in process of cure. 7 Subject to revision. 
TO ALL OWNERS 
y Fy 
LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS OF LIVESTOCK 
November First Eleven Months : 
1939 1938 F you have even a calf or a pig, you 
RECEIPTS— will find much of interest in the new 
NN isi te eee 1,299,944 1,299,614 12,920,446 13,081,715 _ittign terete ern seo amg 
ONO acess cccaistecsicsetsdceccseccsnsssssvsusisecivicusia GA GORE G20 5e Gee cassiaidammeiis asin 
HOSS oon ceceecsccceccseesecsneesse--eesecess-seeesu+-+.-+--2y846,576 2,607,209 24,640,617 22,231,329 JaMoD 5 - a 
Sheep onc eeccceecceecseeccseeesee---.----------.-....---1,907,123 1,945,049 22,287,075 24,046,041  fetengy Send in Your Name and Address Today 
ToTaL SHIPMENTS}— O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
Cattle* veveessssetssteeeseeeesennevissssseeseeeseeee 666,567 656,313 5,656,516 — 5,580,943 oem, wichtn Fore Worth | Marly Analg £1 Pao 
SEL RAMA 206070 M0400 SERLONS 8 (S350688 36cm 
OO ial Nae el ee ee ae 664,884 690,844 6,399,612 6,229,822 
— i aa ag a 984,079 968,288 11,288,155 11,884,691 
TOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
BM dacdieanisccech eee ee 405,873 362,868 2,957,279 2,712,041 - CARLOT pinnae cn ‘ 
REE RE IMIR 143,316 110,325 884,142 593,500 | When you want a price on a C/ ¢ 
Hogs ... pie 39,534 32,612 446,666 378,905 | COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
RO a Mae Tare ee 428,912 414,962 3,456,432 3,211,899 LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS 
ESOL ELLOS LL LT LE LAD 837,311 858,187 8,672,895 9,018,470 Delivered your station. Wire, phone 
NI click seca clerics ica Aicesartaaes 449,906 457,299 4,882,927 5,074,392 or write 
BIE. isshdincasnsinioinithislackiatudsstismnunnd 4,436,799 3,913,289 36,131,404 31,840,331 ARCH SALES COMPANY 
FO iti ccieecicictacniiabap ait bataieaie 1,468,801 1,452,966 15,052,332 16,712,714 | srockyarpDs DENVER, COLO 
* Exclusive of calves. 7 Includes stockers and feeders. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 


RECOLLECTION OF WHAT HAP- 

pened during the 1914-18 war pre- 
pared live-stock owners for the an- 
nouncement early in the present conflict 
that the British government would pur- 
chase Australia’s exportable surplus of 
meat and dairy products and the entire 
wool clip. That the news was welcome 
goes without saying, for it was obvious 
that with a major war on hand normal 
marketing methods and shipping ar- 
rangements must go by the board. The 
decision means that farmers are assured 
of a reasonably payable price and a cer- 
tain outlet for all their wool and fat 
stock, butter, and cheese in excess of 
local trade requirements. Further, as 
local meat and dairy produce prices are 
largely governed by the export parity, 
a stabilized home consumption rate is 
also assured. 

Though discussions regarding the 
terms of the contracts were commenced 
at the beginning of September, it was 
not until October 15 that the rate which 
the British government will pay for the 
wool clip and October 29 that the price 
of meat and dairy products were offi- 
cially announced. The delay was caused 
not by undue haggling on the part of 
Australia, but rather by the necessity 
for Britain to bring more or less into 
line the different ideas as to values ad- 
vanced by other countries. For obvious 
reasons the contracts with Australia and 
New Zealand, and, say, South America, 
had to be on a comparable basis, and 
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also from the British point of view the 
price rates could not be unwarrantably 
high. Naturally there have been con- 
flicting views as to what are reasonable 
prices, and while the rates ultimately 
agreed upon may not be so high as war 
conditions appear to justify, producers 
generally are accepting them with good 
grace and look on the difference as a 
contribution toward Britain’s effort to 
defeat the Nazi menace. 

The wool contract provides for the 
purchase of the whole Australian pro- 
duction during the war and for one full 
clip after the cessation of hostilities at 
a rate which at the end of each season 
shall average 13.4375d per pound in 
Australian currency* on delivery into 
store in Australia. As a flat rate cannot 
apply to such a variable product as wool, 
a price per type has been worked out 
which it is estimated will produce an 
average return for the whole clip equal 
to the purchase price agreed to. As wool 
is received into selling brokers’ stores 
each individual clip is being appraised 
by experts and its value determined. 
The necessity for experts will be realized 
when it is mentioned that the clip is 
divided into nearly 1,600 types, every one 
with its separate value. In addition to 
agreeing to pay a basic rate of 13.4375d 
a pound, the British government has 
undertaken to return to Australian grow- 
ers half the profit from sale of wool for 
use outside United Kingdom. 


* The actual prices stated in this and other 
produce contracts are in sterling. In this 
letter they have been converted into Australian 
eurrency at a rate of £100 sterling—#£125 
Australian, to give readers a true idea of 
What growers here will receive. For all prac- 
tieal purposes, 1d may be considered to 
equal 2 cents American. 


How the rate of 13.4875d has been 
arrived at is not stated. Probably it is 
based on the average realization per 
pound of the preceding five seasons, 
which approximated 13d a pound. Last 
year, when wool values were abnormally 
low, the Australian clip averaged barely 
10%d a pound, which is recognized to 
have been below cost of production. It js 
estimated that today the latter approxi- 
mates 12d a pound, so it will be seen 
that even 13.4375d does not allow much 
margin for the inevitable rise in costs 
due to war conditions. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the 50 per cent return prom- 
ised from the profits on sales to foreign 
countries will go some way toward coy- 
ering those. 

The price for meat has only been fixed 
for twelve months from October 1, 1939, 
A summary of the f.o.b. rates per pound 
in Australian currency which will be paid 
to packers is as follows: 

Frozen beef, first quality ox or heifer 
hinds, 5.23d; crops, 3.28d; second quality 
ox or heifer hinds, 4.30d; crops, 3.20d; 
frozen lamb, first quality, 5.28d to 7.274; 
second quality, 4.45d to 7.11d; third qual- 
ity, 6.09d to 6.48d; tegs, 3.50d to 4.374; 
mutton, wethers or maiden ewes, 3.38d 
to 3.52d; ewes, 2.89d to 3.36d; pork, car- 
casses, 7.19d to 7.50d. 

Packers are to receive 90 per cent of 
the agreed price on shipment at Austra- 
lian ports and 10 per cent within twenty- 
eight days of arrival at destination, or, 
in the case of vessels being lost, at the 
estimated due date of arrival. 

There is no quotation for chilled beef, 
the shipment of which ceased at the out- 
break of war and is expected to con- 
tinue during hostilities. However, the 
basis of chilled beef values was used in 
arriving at the contract price for first 
quality frozen. Veal and third quality 
beef will be shipped in boneless form. 








Welcome, Stockmen! Come in This Week and Visit 


The Denver’s Stockmen’s Store 


IT’S the only shop of its kind in the world! 
man’s department, showing the finest in clothes and equip- 
ment for the outdoor man (everything from 10-gallon Stet- 
sons to silver spurs) ... plus Powder River Saddle Shop, the 
only saddle-making shop in a department store in existence. 
Come up and see us—on Sixth Floor. 


__@ Gerri Day Gows 6o— 


Where Denver Shops With Confidence’’ 


A. friendly, he- 
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The price range for veal is 4.22d to 4.61d 
and of boneless beef 5d to 7.50d a pound. 

The prices quoted are those which will 
be paid to packers when the product is 
placed on board for export (less 10 per 
cent). In arriving at the price to be 
paid for live stock the packer will take 
into consideration his costs, which in- 
clude slaughtering, dressing, wrapping, 
freezing, storage, insurance to f.o.b., and 
delivery to ship’s side. As a partial off- 
set against those the packer will have 
the sale value of the hides, skins, and 
by-products. 

It is expected that the rates will 
enable packers to pay up to $7.90 per 
100 pounds, delivered at plant, for first- 
grade steers, and not far short of $7.20 
a hundred for seconds. The average 
buying rate for good pens of light lambs 
should be about 12 cents a pound, bare 
meat basis, at works, and for second and 
heavy grades up to 11 cents. For weth- 
ers, around 5% cents, and for ewes, 5 
cents, may be anticipated. The prices 
indicate a fair but not extravagant re- 
turn to growers and closely approximate 
what has been paid by packers for the 
past month or more. 


The dairy produce agreement is for 
twelve months from July 1, 1939. The 
f.o.b. price for butter has been fixed at 
$32.72 per 112 pounds for choicest, with 
slightly reduced figures for lower grades; 
for cheese $17.28 per 112 pounds f.o.b. 

The dependence of Australia on Great 
Britain as a market for pastoral prod- 
ucts will be appreciated when it is stated 
that of the 1,512,000 quarters of beef ex- 
ported during 1938-39 season, 1,380,500 
(91.29 per cent) were consigned to the 
British Isles. Of the 784,000 crs. mut- 
ton cleared last season, 735,000, or 93.7 
per cent, went to the United Kingdom, 
and of the 4,955,000 crs. lamb shipped, 
4,896,000, or 98.83 per cent, were sold 
in Britain. It may be added that three- 
fourths of the meat consigned to ports 
other than in the British Isles went to 
destinations where British garrisons or 
the British navy were stationed, such as 
Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, and Singapore. 


With wool, of the 2,916,385 bales (one 
bale equals 302 pounds) exported during 
the year ended June 30, 1,271,155 bales 
(48.59 per cent) were shipped to the 
United Kingdom, 574,717 bales (19.71 
per cent) to France, 361,366 bales (12.30 
per cent) to Belgium, and 125,057 bales 
(4.29 per cent) to Germany. Australian 
consumption is 230,000 bales a year. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


OUTH AFRICAN EXPORTS OF 

beef and mutton to Great Britain 
are being substantially assisted under a 
bounty system. Bounties are paid on 
meat exported during a period of twelve 
months up to a maximum of 10,000 
carcasses, 20,000 sides, and 40,000 quar- 
ters of beef. . . , The sale of 40,000 
tons of canned beef to England and 
France is being negotiated by the Ar- 
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gentine national meat board. France 
has agreed to buy 6,000 tons and Britain 
is favorably studying offers. ...A 
Uruguayan-British meat contract in- 
volving 12,000 tons of beef and 9,000 
tons of mutton at a total price of 
$4,314,190, has been approved. ... 
“Foodstuffs Round the World” reports 
that the Netherlands government in- 
tends to purchase cows for the purpose 
of canning the meat therefrom. This is 
considered a correct policy in view of 
the present precarious fodder situation 
caused by war conditions. . . . Canada 
will ship approximately 5,000,000 pounds 
of bacon to the United Kingdom weekly 
until October 31, 1940, by terms of a 
recent agreement made between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominion. 


MEAT FOR UNITED STATES 


A number of large Cuban cattle own- 
ers, according to “Foodstuffs Round the 
World,” have become interested in a 
proposed new slaughter-house, with a 
capacity for a daily consumption of 100 
hogs and 300 cattle. It is planned to 
dispose of 100 of the cattle in local mar- 
kets, while the remaining 200 will be 
prepared for shipments to the United 
States in cold storage. . . . Denmark is 
considering the possibility of producing 
tinned hams suitable for the American 
market, according to information re- 
ceived by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Some Danish interests 
are reported to believe that they could 
get American business formerly enjoyed 
by Poland. 


JAPAN TO PUSH LIVE STOCK 


The Japanese believe that the live- 
stock industry in the newly created 
“Menchiang Regime”’—the autonomous 
governments of South Chahar, North 
Shansi, and the United Leagues of Mon- 
golia, which the Japanese army has or- 
ganized—can be developed to a point 
where it will be a source of raw mate- 
rials for Japanese industries and event- 
ually constitute a profitable source of 
wealth, we read in “Foreign Crops and 
Markets.” The area has 560,000 cattle 
and 3,955,000 sheep. There is apparently 
plenty of room for putting the industry 
on a more efficient basis, it is reported, 
for it has been carried on by the most 
primitive methods, 


NOT OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 
ARGENTINE PACT PROSPECT 


HE “BUENOS AIRES HERALD” 

admits that it is “not very optimistic 
regarding the prospects of a really 
sound and mutual profitable trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Argentina.” It continues: 

“The government up north is evident- 
ly in favor of something in the nature 
of a quid pro quo, but the political 
strength of the farming element is as 
strong as it is in Argentina. The farm 
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[= the free wind make your electricity. This 
-~ powe-ful new giant-size Wincharger will 
light your ranch house, bunk houses, etc., 
pump water, run refrigerator, washer, and 
small motors up to 1 H.P. 


It is capable of producing up to 200 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity per month under aver- 
age wind conditions. Use the wind—it’s free. 

Starts generating current at a wind velocity 
of approximately 64 miles per hour. Sturdily 
built with few moving parts—oversize wiring, 
extra large brushes, oversize com- 
mutator. Fully insulated and mois- 
ture-proof construction insures 
long steady performance 
with minimum of service. 
All vital mechanical and 
electrical parts com- 
pletely enclosed. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


WINCHARGER CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Makers of Wind-Electric 
ACP-1-40 Equipment 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Dept. 


Send your FREE booklet and full information on how 
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AVE ON STOCK 
| BREEDERS SUPPLIES 


WRIE for latest illustrated catalog of 
money-saving values in high-grade 
show equipment and stock breeders’ 
supplies, direct to user. 













EXTRA LETTERS OR 


Pa Tay 


~ j © 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ‘ci! Bus 
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bloc will oppose anything in the nature 
of reduced barriers with all the power 
at its disposal. Many newspapers and 
journals of the great farming area of 
the United States are carrying today 
strong condemnatory articles of the pro- 
posed agreement. One would think that 
the whole farming industry of the 
United States will go down to ruin if 
Argentine products are allowed in to 
compete with those of the homeland. 
The fact that consumption is so enor- 
mous in the United States that such im- 
portation would really be infinitesimal 
against the total required is not given 
due and proper weight. Neither is the 
fact that the products would still be 
paying a fair import tax, plus freight 
and insurance, considered to be sound 
argument. The whole cry is to prevent 
the foreigner forcing prices down for 
the home producer. Fundamentally, it is 
again protectionism versus free trade. 
That is why we are rather dubious of 
the success of the proposition. Protec- 
tionists are hidebound and mainly 
myopic. There are so many of them in 
Argentina. At least, Argentines are not 
in position to criticize the American 
farmers, for their own think in exactly 
the same way.” 


A Picture of Your Farm 
—Your herd 


—or prize bull 


reproduced on your letter- 
head or a neat folder may 
be just what you need to 


give “that something” 
which you cannot conven- 
iently put into a letter. If 
it’s in the line of printing 
or publicity we can assist 
you. 


Frank J Wolf Publications 


1950 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Histleni 


OFFICE 
OUTFITTERS 





Supplying every office need: desks, 
desk accessories, and stenographic 
supplies. 


Also: 


PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, | 
BOOKBINDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


IN DENVER 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


NEAR RECORD DRYNESS 
ON WESTERN RANGES 


t  Epgsen RECORD DRY NOVEMBER 
is reported for the seventeen west- 
ern range states by the Denver office of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. And 
its advice on weather conditions well up 
into the third week of December alters 
that record but little. Along the coast in 
Oregon and Washington some rain fell 
and a little fell in north-central Califor- 
nia and eastern Oregon and Washington. 

However, despite the poor range feed 
and shortage of stock water in many 
areas, live stock is still in fair to good 
condition and weather mild and favor- 
able for them. 

A summary by states follows: 


Arizona.—Cattle improved; lambing in 
early bands well under way; Indian 
sheep facing serious condition with feed 
and water very short. 

California.—Range and pasture very 
poor except in Imperial Valley and some 
local areas of south; precipitation far be- 
low normal in October and November; 
beet tops, stubble, and field feeds heav- 
ily utilized; increased supplemental feed- 
ing; in-shipments of replacement cattle 
limited, 

Colorado.—Ranges very short but mild, 
open weather delayed necessity of feed- 
ing; feed in general sufficient for winter 
provided not too severe, 

Idaho.—Some stockmen hauling water; 
winter feed ample in most areas; de- 
mand active for breeding and feeding 
stock. 

Kansas.—Movement of stock slowed 
down; stockmen trying to maintain 
foundation herds; winter wheat pasture 
prospects poorest on record. 

Montana.—Generally speaking range 
feed ample in most districts; winter feed 
reserves ample; demand for breeding 
cows fairly strong. 

Nebraska.—Soil moisture supply ex- 
tremely short in dry areas; demand for 
breeding stock light in all but Sand 
Hills and bordering sections. 

Nevada.—_Snow needed for — stock 
water; cattle generally on winter graz- 
ing grounds; sheep held on fall ranges 
awaiting snow on winter range; hay 
ample. 

New Mexico.—Feed ample for normal 
winter; tendency to increase numbers 
wherever range conditions permit. 

North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
in western, central, and southern areas 
still hold good supplies roughage for 
winter grazing; feeds and hays gener- 
ally sufficient except in northeastern and 
east-central part. 

Oklahoma.—Soil moisture and _ stock 
water generally shortest in history of 
state; considerable feeding necessary 
this winter; feed inadequate for winter. 

Oregon.—Ranges much below normal; 
stockmen prepared for normal winter 
and feed supplies generally ample; win- 
ter range prospects very poor; little 
tendency to increase numbers; feeder 
lambs scarce. 


South Dakota.—Live stock in better 
than average condition to enter winter: 
feeder cattle sold close but breeding 
stock in demand in northern and south- 
central areas of surplus feed. 

Texas.—Moisture situation improved 
over central and west Texas; very dry 
in Panhandle and south; prospects for 
winter grazing from grain pastures un- 
favorable on December 1 over important 
small grain areas but late rains im- 
proved outlook in central and westery 
districts. 

Utah.—Utah range condition varied: 
cattle and sheep improved a little No- 
vember; movement of sheep to desert 
winter ranges postponed until snowfall 
sufficient for stock water. 

Washington.—East of Cascades water 
very short and practically no feed avail- 
able; ranges west of Cascades very good, 

Wyoming.—Stock water shortage wide- 
spread; feed adequate for present. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


fee MAY SHIP INTO THIS 
country during 1940 the same num- 
ber of cattle she was permitted to ship 
to us last year; she may send 86.2 per 
cent, or 193,950 head, of the 220,000 per- 
mitted entry under the reduced tariff. 
Other countries may send to us up to 


ELECTRIFY 


YOUR 
FARM 


THE JACOBS WAY 
$290 UP. . . THREE YEARS TO PAY 


Not one generator burned out in ten years 
—23 record no other plant can equal. Pat- 
ented, flyball-governed, variable-pitch, 14- 
foot propeller. Fully automatic battery 
charging and voltage control. 
Before you consider any electric system 
write for FREE LITERATURE on the 
NEW “JACOBS” SYSTEM of low-cost farm 
electrification. Learn why it is cheaper to 
own a Jacobs. 
“America’s Oldest and Leading Wind 
Electric Manufacturer.” 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC Co., INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BRANDING for PROTECTION 
_ On the Range - - - For the Range 


Photo Courtesy of Charles J. Belden, ZT Ranch, Pitchfork, Wyoming 


Good Beef is twice branded for protection— 
ye on the range and again in the packing 
plant. 


The live-stock producer puts on his brand as 
a protective symbol of ownership, proudly 
marking each animal as his property and the 
product of his own breeding and feeding skill. 


Wilson & Co. knows that appreciation of 
quality meat on the cooking range means 
greater returns to producers of quality beef 
on the live-stock range. 





Wilson & Co. experts select the dressed car- 
cass beef that is to bear the top WILSON 
CERTIFIED and WILSON SPECIAL brands 
with as much care as expert live-stock pro- 
ducers carefully select the breeding stock to 
improve their herds. 


Rigid maintenance of quality standards in 
WILSON BRANDED BEEF assures the 
meat dealers and housewives of America 
that the Wilson brand is their guarantee of 
quality. 


{/ 


ON 





“Ww 


General Offices, Chicago, Ill. 


She Wilson label protects your tab 
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Patiies +> ** 13.8 per cent, or 31,050 head. For the 


first quarter, in-shipments from Canada a 
may total 51,720 head, while other coun- ai 
tries may send 8,280 head. Most of the sor 
heavy cattle imported into the United cal 
States come from Canada. Most of the a at: 


lighter weights come from Mexico and width 
go mainly to southwestern feed-lots. 





INDIANS ON THE MARCH ie 
The widespread popular belief that - 
American Indians are members of a van- a 
ishing race is dispelled by statistics = ; 
showing that the ascendancy of the In- i 
dian birth rate over the death rate makes heipe 
the Indian population gain the largest of ment 
any group in the country, according to eight 
the annual report of the Office of Indian | Nové 
_ Affairs to Secretary of the Interior Har- pot 
7 4 +41: me 
A National Live Stock and Meat Board exhibit at Puyallup, Washington tue ee a coca 
jumped from 342,497 to 351,878, exclu- PAC 
Best Wishes to Stockmen for the Coming Year sive of the 30,000 Indian and Eskimo 
and Their Forty-third Annual Convention wards of the government in Alaska. a 
SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS BY Pr the 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY Se past 
a at ociety sections in Philadelphia news- over 
Fastest Telegraph Service in the World papers tell about the orchid set stepping ceed 
out to taste the “exclusive hamburger” gove 
at a swank roof-garden party. They final 
B ; h were dished up at a typical roadside the 
W ) diner, rigged up on the roof in a setting yeal 
est Ss es for a Prosperous New Year of transplanted trees and hedges. The mal: 
Baltimore Sun said that society hasn’t $4,0 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY — a ae eS SS hUhTlU 
Wideners took over two floors of a hotel, $22, 
invited 1,500 guests, and paid $100,000 age 
two years ago for the coming-out party that 
of Mrs. Widener’s daughter, Joan Pea- 000, 
body. loss 
sancseemeninnenia sale 


BEST BULL FOR UTAH 





Utah’s live-stock betterment program FE) 

(November Propucer, p. 12) has at- | Cc 

tracted the attention of Sears Roebuck on 

& Company, and that mail order house | Dal 

has offered to buy for the Utah State 41 | 

Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was 

the best bull in the country. The Utah cen 

program includes the launching of a pric 

state-wide culling program; replacement wel 

of culls with purebreds; a feed-lot pro- $16 

gram to utilize home-grown feeds and sta 

sugar-beet pulp; and heightened FFA No. 

and 4-H club work. $9! 

$11 

$7. 

When you want action—when you want to ‘DO UNTO ANIMALS’ No 
settle something that’s been hanging fire—reach How the annual $12,000,000 shipping- 


loss bill may be reduced is shown in a 
two-reel sound picture distributed by NE 
the Department of Agriculture to re- ‘ 


for your telephone. Other towns are just sec- 
onds away and you get your answer now. In 





3 minutes you can exchange about 400 words. sponsible organizations and individuals : mil 
on application. The film, “Do Unto wl sto 

; mals,” is sponsored co-operatively by the des 

aoe operator will be — . Bureau of Animal Industry and the nut 

ell you rates to any towns, National Live Stock Loss Prevention or: 

Board. It portrays proper methods : ha 

shipping live stock by rail and truck. fes 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Oo. The film emphasizes on various pre- of 
cautions which can be taken. One is the : gr 

removal of projecting nails or other j an 

objects in trucks, cars, pens, and chutes. By 

Another is the use of canvas slappers for 
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instead of whips, clubs, or prod-poles 
for driving animals. Scenes show proper 
method of loading and unloading and 
methods of reducing exposure to extreme 
heat and cold. The film is available 
in sixteen and thirty-five millimeter 
widths. It runs for twenty-one minutes. 


TRUCK DRIVERS MUST BE 18 


Acting under Section 3 (1) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the chief of 
the children’s bureau has found the oc- 
cupations of motor vehicle driver and 
helper to be hazardous for the employ- 
ment of minors between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age. This order of 
November 27, effective January 1, has 
the effect of prohibiting such employ- 
ment as “oppressive child labor.” 


PACKER FINANCES 


The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers believes that results of operations in 
the meat-packing industry during the 
past fiscal year will show improvement 
over unsatisfactory results of the pre- 
ceeding year. Details contained in a 
government report showing results of 
financial operations of packers during 
the fiscal year 1938 disclosed that in that 
year 595 companies which dressed ani- 
mals sustained a loss of approximately 
$4,000,000. This compares with total 
earnings of the same group in 1937 of 
$22,000,000 and the fourteen-year aver- 
age of $25,000,000. The report shows 
that sales in 1938 amounted to $3,000,- 
000,000, with the industry incurring 
losses of about 13 cents per $100 of 
sales, 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on December 21 at $33.50 a ton, basis 
Dallas. Omaha price on soybean oil meal, 
41 and 44 percent protein, December 18 
was $40; linseed oil meal—fine, 37 per 
cent protein, $41; pea size, $42. Hay 
prices, carlot, on December 18, at Omaha, 
were: Alfalfa—choice leafy, $19; No. 1, 
$16 to $17; standard leafy, $15 to $16; 
standard, $14 to $15; No. 2, $13 to $14; 
No. 3, 11 to $12.50; sample, $7.50 to 
$9.50; upland prairie—No. 1, $9.50 to 
$11; No. 2, $8 to $9; No. 3, $6.50 to 
$7.50; sample, $5 to $6; midland prairie— 
No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $7 to $8.50. 


NEW GRASS 


“Conditions closely approaching the 
millennium may be near at hand for 
stockmen who operate on arid or semi- 
desert ranges because a palatable and 
nutritive plant that is both grain and 
grass with perennial habits seems to 
have been successfully created by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Michels of the University 
of Idaho by crossing common wild rye- 
grass and red winter wheat,” we read in 
an article in the Walla Walla Union 
Bulletin. The objective sought was a 
forage with the perennial habit and 
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HERE'S HOPING THE NEW YEAR 
DEALS YOU A WINNING HAND 


National Live Stock Company 


OF KANSAS CITY 


Live Stock Exchange Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CATTLE DEPARTMENT 


Fred H. Olander Al Coffman Alex MacGregor Leo McCarthy 
J. Willard Olander James R. Wilson Tom Ament 


SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


Laurence Tice - 




















MODERN ELECTRIC POWER FOR EVERY FARM 


Without One Penny Cost for Power or Line Service 






















ALL q * Direct Drive Generator 
HEAVY | ® Weather Protected THERE ISN'T A JOB 
All heavy ® Streamlined —=t-—™ FOR ELECTRICITY 
construc- © Air-Cooled Ae on your farm 
tion s or ranch too 





throughout. big for an 
Air - Electric 
Plant. Take 
free power 
from the 


wind and en- 
joy electric- 
ity on your 








farm now. 
PRO- 850 w. igh | 
PELLERS 1260 w. al AIR-ELECTRIC’S DIRECT-DRIVE FASTER charging 
are cut oO jee generator does the job better and quicker. No gears to 
5 from 32 v. (Bae wear out or howl, to oil or grease; no lost motion or 
Kiln-Dried SIZES > | | slack. Larger generators that are built of finer 
Sitka and || materials will last a lifetime. 
Spruce. 2500 w. } oii 
110 v J lu BIG STORAGE BATTERIES guaran- 
: ° ° teed 10 years. 
An Air-Electric Plant Will Pay for Itself in Largeenough @*F%i 
Electric Power Taken from the Free Wind scubeion co ae 
Write now for free literature and prices provide serv- 
AIR-ELECTRIC MACHINE C0O., INC. ice up to 30 
Pioneers and mfgrs. of the world’s largest wind electric plants days without 
LOHRVILLE, IOWA, U. S. A. recharging. 
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RTA Fi epee Singleton Mills 
<9 BEGOLDENROD COTTONSEED 
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~ Guaranteed 43 
2 2 wee 
per cent protein, 
bright color, uni- 
form quality. 
Made in three 


sizes: Nut,Sheep, 

and Pea. Golden 

& G3 Rod PELLETS 
Q ob make cottonseed 


cake available in the most efficient form. They 
are softer and more digestible but not soluble 
enough to waste on the ground. 


Also... 48 per cent regular Cracked Cake in Nut, 
Sheep and Pea sizes, Screenings, and Meal... 
$1.00 per ton less than Pellets to most destinations. 


Only NEW bags used. We can furnish every 
feeder’s protein requirements. 


Write or wire us for 
prices and information 


singleton Mills 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
P. O. BOX 960 


LIVESTOCK MEN! 
MILLIONS FOR 


RANGE CATTLEMEN! 
SHEEP MEN! 
DAIRY MEN! 
FARMER FEEDERS! 


WE HAVE LOANS TO MEET 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AT 
THE LOWEST POSSIBLE IN. 
TEREST RATE. 


BANKAMERICA 
AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT 


CORPORATION 


26 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


or apply 
Gerdon Barrie, Lakeview, Oregon 
Dan McKinney, Phoenix, Arizona 
First National Bank, Nevada 
Bank of America, California 





MEAL 


CAKE 
PELLETS 


(With or Without Mineral] 


They do the job 
better. 


Let Us Quote You 
STANDARD 
SOYBEAN MILLS 


Centerville, Iowa 
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drought-resisting qualities of the rye- 
grass and the palatability and high seed 
production of the wheat plant. When 
planted in the fall a seed crop will be 
produced the next summer, If seeded in 
the spring it will simply perform like 
winter wheat or rye by producing an 
abundance of forage and go to seed the 
following year. Carl Roe, cattleman, of 
Enterprise, Oregon, seeded some in 1938 
on good summer fallow. The yield of 
seed was surprising at the 1939 harvest 
time. When some moisture came later, 
the Michels grass began to grow from 
the original roots, and on December 1 
the green foliage was again six to eight 
inches high. Mr. Roe also said he found 
the cattle liked not only the green foli- 
age but even the straw that was left 
after threshing the ripe growth. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF WAR 

No doubt a long war in Europe would 
have its effect in this country on such 
things as land values, credit, foreign 
trade, and general business conditions, 
Dr. C. W. Carburton, director of the ex- 
tension service of the Department of 
Agriculture, said in a message to exten- 
sion workers. Though such a war might 
bring temporary relief for some surplus 
problems, it is very likely in the long run 
to aggravate farm problems. . .. War 
in Europe has caused exports of farm 
products from the United States to be 
smaller than they would have been if 
the war had not started, members of the 













DEMPSTER SHALLOW WELL 
PUMP. For wells or cisterns up 
to 25 ft. lift. 250-700 gals. per 
hour capacity. Electric or gaso- 
line powered. 


Right: DEMPSTER 
No. 12 ANNU- 
OILED WIND- 
MILL. 







driven. 
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DEMPSTER DEEP 

’ WELL PUMP 
Where water supply exceeds 23 ft. Two sizes: 
6-in. stroke or 9-in. stroke. Electric or gasoline 





Mayfield Kothmann, Mason, ‘Texas, 
with 1,240 pound Hereford steer, his only 
entry in show, which won highest honor 
in International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago. 


Agricultural Advisory Council, formed 
early in September, were told in a re- 
port prepared by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The report to the coun- 
cil stated that little change in imports 
of agricultural products has been occa- 
sioned by war during the first three 
months of the conflict. “If European war 
continues through the current market- 
ing year, imports of farm products will 
not be greatly affected; tonnage of 




















Right: DEMP- 
STER ROUND 
STOCK TANK. 


EVERYTHING jor RANCH, FARM 
AND HOME WATER NEEDS! 


United States farm products exported 
will be somewhat less than it would have 
been had Europe stayed at peace; never- 
theless, there will be some increase in 
farm prices and income over what they 
would have been without war.” 


WINNING JUNIORS 

Young peoples’ showings of fine types 
of fat animals are increasing in impor- 
tance from year to year. At the Chicago 
International Live Stock Show this year 
both the grand champion steer and the 
grand champion hog were exhibited by 
4-H club boys. A_ seventeen-year-old 
girl—the only one in the contest—won 
over all her male competitors in the non- 
collegiate live-stock judging contest. 


JUNIOR LIVE STOCK SHOWS 


Junior live-stock shows are important, 
says L. C. Montgomery, president of the 
Utah State Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association. In his state the shows will 
commence with the Ogden show in Jan- 
uary and end with the Salt Lake show 
next June. “I trust our live-stock people 
throughout the state will give encour- 
agement to the young boys who are feed- 
ing hundreds of head of calves and 
steers and assist them to select and pre- 
pare the same for the shows,” he writes 
to members of his association. “These 
junior shows are doing a great deal to 
prove what can be done by breeding and 
feeding better live stock in this state.” 





wi you buy a water system, do 
two things: Check what you get 

and then check who makes it. 
You want *to be sure you're getting 
plenty of capacity for your needs. And 
you want to be sure you're getting the 
most for your money! 


Backed by over 60 years’ leadership, 
Dempster brings you efficient, low-cost 
operation you can count on for years to 
come. That’s because Dempster water 
systems are better built of better ma- 
terials. 


You'll find the same high qualities in 
all Dempster water supply equipment, 
including windmills, water systems, 
centrifugal pumps, pump jacks, hand 
pumps, cylinders, tanks, irrigation 
equipment and accessories. See your 
Dempster dealer today or write for 
FREE literature on ony item you're 
interested in. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
755 So. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebraska 
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MY JOINTS 
WOULDN'T BE 
STIFF IF | 
WERE GETTING 
CUDAHY'S 
MINERALS! 






Get this : 


asi 





TIFFNESS, sometimes accom- 

panied by a crackling of the 
joints that may be heard twenty 
feet away, is often a sign of 
“not enough minerals in the 
ration.” This is followed by 
rough coat, enlarged joints, 
breaking down behind. 


CATTLE-HOGS - POULTRY 
SHEEP - HORSES 
Lack of minerals slows down pro- 
duction of milk, meat 
or eggs even when 
stock is on “full feed.” 
Then what happens? 
Profits from Livestock 


makers of 
BLUE RIBBON Digester Tankage ARI St hacer ie atria 
BLUE RIBBON Meat and Bone Scraps) City. 


and Poultry are reduced—may 
be wiped out entirely. 


Don’t wait until mineral defi- 
ciency has taken all the profit out 
of feeding. Insure against this by 
getting CUDAHY’S ALL-PURPOSE 
MINERAL FEED at once. Here is 
a single Feed suitable for all 
Livestock and Poultry — low in 
cost — high in results value. 
Write for FREE book on Min- 
eral Feeding. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 

Dept. CP-2 Kansas City, Kans. 

Please send me your FREE BOOK—‘‘THE 
MINERAL NEEDS OF CATTLE, SHEEP, 
SWINE, POULTRY.”’’ 








Sn 
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UNITED STATES-BRITISH TAXES 


A comparison of British and American 
taxes on income from dividends is given 
in Business Week (Great Britain’s rate 
is the one established under its recent 
Defense Finance Act; state tax included 
in column 3 is New York’s): 


Income By Indi- Com- 
from Tax Paid viduals parative 
Divi- by Corpo- toState Total British 
dends rations andU.S. U.S. Tax Tax 
$4,000 $878 $138 $1,016 $871 
12,000 2,634 1,055 3,689 4,021 
20,000 4,390 2,510 6,900 8290 
80,000 17,560 23,517 41,077 52,068 

400,000 87,805 236,350 324,155 323.068 

HONORED 


Nine new portraits were hung in the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago dur- 
ing the International stock show week. 
The list of those so honored: Dan D. 
Casement, of Kansas—for his contribu- 
tion to sound farm practices and to sound 
farm thinking; C. R. Musser, of Iowa— 
for his contribution to the Hereford in- 
dustry; W. L. Blizzard, of Oklahoma— 
for his contribution to the purebred in- 
dustry; L. J. Cole, of Wisconsin—for his 
contribution to the science of genetics; 
T. A. Russell, of Ontario—for his contri- 
bution to the Shorthorn industry; E. C. 
Stone, of Texas—for his contribution to 
the Hampshire swine industry; E. J. 
Barker, of Indiana—for his contribution 
to the Berkshire industry; R. J. Kinzer, 
of Missouri—for his contribution to the 
Hereford industry; J. D. Conner, Jr., of 
Indiana—for his contribution to the Bel- 
gian industry. 


BUFFALOES FOR SALE 

Sixty dollars will buy anyone a live, 
half-ton buffalo, $55 will be enough for 
a mature elk, and $45 brings title to a 
full-grown mule deer. These are prices 
approved by Secretary Ickes for the sale 
of 299 surplus buffaloes, elk, and deer on 
big-game preserves administered by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. Prices are 
f. o. b. and checks payable to Treasurer 
of the United States. Right to reject 
orders reserved. To avoid overgrazing 
of the ranges in big-game preserves, 
surplus stocks are disposed of annually, 
according to the Biological Survey. This 
year 156 buffaloes, 100 mule deer, and 
43 elk are offered for sale from the herds 
at the National Bison Range, Moiese, 
Montana; Fort Niobrara Game Preserve, 
Valentine, Nebraska; and Sullys Hill 


Game Preserve, Fort Totten, North Da- 
kota. 


TRICHINA INFECTION LOW 

Only about one-fifth as many hogs are 
infected with trichinae today as were 
infected some thirty-five years ago, Dr. 
Benjamin Schwartz, of the federal Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, told delegates 
to the Third International Congress for 
Microbiology in New York City.  Tri- 
chinae are microscopic parasites which, 
if eaten in raw or imperfectly cooked 
pork, may cause trichinosis, a world- 
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wide disease. On the basis of the study, 
about 1.5 per cent of all hogs are in- 
fected today as compared with about 
7.5 per cent infection in the period 1898- 
1906. At that time the infection was 
reported at only about 1.5 per cent, but 
it has since been shown that this was 
only about one-fifth of the potential in- 
fection then. “In the light of this low 
infection,” said Dr. Schwartz, “it is to be 
expected that cases of clinical trichi- 
nosis in humans are infrequent. Sweep- 
ing assertions that large numbers of 
persons have trichinosis are not sup- 
ported by scientific evidence and do not 
contribute to its control. Neither does 
the failure of some investigators to dif- 
ferentiate between trichinosis as a dis- 
ease and infections that are found only 
by post-mortem examinations.” The of- 
ficial caution, he said, is: “Be sure all 
pork is cooked thoroughly.” 


LOUISIANA’S CATTLE INDUSTRY 

Only in the past three years, or since 
the eradication of the cattle tick, the 
importation of 6,000 purebred bulls, and 
the formation of two cattle breeders’ 
associations, has cattle raising in Louis- 
iana shown signs of real development, 
according to the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The inventory value 
of cattle in Louisiana, it is reported, 
shows up as follows: 1936, $19,237,000; 
1937, $20,225,000; 1938, $21,622,000. Al- 
though up to the present time the major- 
ity of Louisiana’s cattle for breeding 
purposes has been brought into the state 
from Texas, with the development of the 
state’s own cattle resources, it is ex- 
pected that within a few years Louisiana 
cattle will take their place in nationai 
competition. 


MARTIN BUGGELN PASSES 


Martin Buggeln, prominent Arizona 
cattleman, passed away at Phoenix on 
November 18. He had been a resident in 
Arizona for fifty-three years. At nine- 
teen years of age he went to Arizona as 
a railroad engineer. In 1900 he bought 
the Grandview Hotel on the brim of the 
Grand Canyon and in 1905 bought his 
ranch, one of the largest in Arizona. He 
was a member of the state’s live-stock 
sanitary board during 1929-30. He had 
been a member of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association since its organiza- 
tion and a long-time member of the 
executive committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 


CHIEF FORESTER SUCCUMBS 


News of death of F. A. Silcox, chief 
of the Forest Service since 1933, reaches 
us as we go to press. Mr. Silcox died 
at his home in Alexandria, Va., of 
heart ailment. He was born in Columbus, 
Georgia, fifty-seven years ago. He was 
connected with the Forest Service in the 
Rocky Mountain region before his ap- 
pointment as chief of the service. He 
was a World War veteran. 


January, 1940 


LETTERS 


ON THE TOPIC OF OVERGRAZING 


WAS MUCH INTERESTED IN 

your article “Bureaucrat Overgraz- 
ing” in the November Propucer. I have 
also read Senate Document No. 199 and 
am unable to find in it any more “unsub- 
stantiated charges” than that in your 
article, which presumes that the Forest 
Service is responsible for, or has control 
over, the vast majority of the 112,000,- 
000 acres of overgrazed land mentioned 
in the Washington dispatch which you 
quote. The interesting booklet, “If and 
When It Rains,” published some time 
ago by the American National Live 
Stock Association as an antidote to the 
above-mentioned Senate Document No. 
199, ascribes to drought the depleted 
condition of the range land which gov- 
ernment range examiners have _ been 
wont to charge to overgrazing. Person- 
ally, I have no doubt but that both fac- 
tors have had an important part in de- 
pleting the western range, but I have yet 
to see any evidence that the stockmen or 
the stock associations have done any 
more to alleviate one condition than the 
government men have (according to your 
article) the other—V. T. HEIDENREICH, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

EpitTor’s NoTe.—The subject of over- 
grazing has often been treated so sen- 
sationally that we thought it fitting to 
play up “Bureaucrat Overgrazing” 
just as a counterdramatization. We 
learn now that the release referred to 
should not have been given its “sen- 
sational news twist.” Acting chief of 
the Forest Service recently addressed 
regional foresters and directors: 

“Reference is made to the editorial 
headed “Bureaucrat Overgrazing” in 
the November Propucer; also to de- 





Grand champion steer at recent Pacific 
International Live Stock Show. To the 
right of the steer is Pat Ryan, president 
of Meats, Incorporated, and to the left, 
Bud Horton, secretary-treasurer. 


partment news release of August 28 
which inspired the editorial. 

“This particular news release was not 
routed through the usual channels of 
review and approval—an error to be 
regretted and one we hope will not be 
repeated. 

“Farmers’ Bulletin 1823, ‘Reseeding 
Range Lands of the Intermountain 
Region’ is, in itself, an excellent trea- 
tise on the technique of range reseed- 
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on FREE Wind Power 





Now you can have convenience and 
profit from running water — where 
and when you want it—without 
pumping cost. Plenty of water to 
produce more meat, milk, 
fruit and vegetables — with FREE 
wind power—even in 5 mile breezes. 
y WRITE for FREE BOOK panne au a 
Tells how to plan and install a ca ales 5 Sioa 
SAMSON Air Flow WINDMILL g 
powered water system. Gives 
plans, figures and complete in- 
structions. Benefit from this sensa- Ls 
tional development in windmill re 
efficiency. Get the facts before i 
you buy any windmill or water 
system. Just send post card to— 


STOVER MFG. & G0GgTaUis 


ENGINE COMPANY tone 
Dept. W51 em of the Wheel 








‘Savory. ite- delicacies 
reek SP d's temps flavored 
with piquant sauces... served in the 
leisurely, quiet, old-world manner. 
Enjoy our truly delightful French, 
Italian and American dinners. 


Phone CHerry 4497 for reservations 





ing. Unfortunately, however, the news 
release announcing this bulletin was 
given a sensational news twist to por- 
tray overgrazing while relegating the 
facts of reseeding to a position of 
secondary importance. We have asked 
the department to withhold any fur- 
ther distribution of this news release. 


“For some time past both the Forest 
Service and the leaders of the live- 
stock industry have been in agreement 
that little good can be accomplished by 
general press releases and radio broad- 
casts designed to dramatize and sen- 
sationalize unsatisfactory range con- 
ditions. This has been shown to be 
wholly ineffective in obtaining whole- 
hearted co-operation from stockmen 


toward obtaining improved range con- 
ditions on the ground. So far as range 
management is concerned, it should be 
avoided. 

“Where any adjustments in range 
management are necessary, the re- 
gions should continue the present pol- 
icy of working directly with the asso- 
ciation or individual concerned.” 

BREST WISHES 
We are having a real severe drought— 
no moisture at all in November and none 
to December 12. Live stock is doing all 
right if given plenty of water. Most res- 
ervoirs are either dry or very low, hit- 
ting sheepmen pretty hard, and feed is 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. 


rates on request. Forms close 15th. 


HARDY recleaned ALFALFA SEED $11.80; 
Grimm Alfalfa $13.10; White Sweet Clover 
$3.50: Rel Clover $10.90. All 60-Ib. bushel, 
track Concordia, Kansas. Return seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


STEER HORNS FOR SALE. SEVEN FEET 
spread. Polished and mounted. 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


CATTLE RANCH—CAPACITY 2,500 HEAD 
We have just had placed in our hands for 
sale to settle an estate a ranch consisting of 
24,560 acres of deeded land ard 7,760 acres 
of leased land. This ranch may be divided 
into different units. Leases transferred with 
sale, 
LEE A. REYNOLDS LAND COMPANY 

316-318 Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver, Cole 


HERE IS ONE OF THE GOOD RANCHES 
of the Nebraska Sand Hills; 8,300 acres 
deeded land, 1.000 acres school land lease, 
located 25 miles southwest of Valentine, 
Cherry County. Well blocked in, good pas- 
ture, hay all in one valley, fairly well 
improved. Could arrange for immediate 
possession if hay were purchased. Price, 
$60 an aere, LOUIS 8S. CLARKE AND 
SON, OMAHA. 


BUY A PRODUCTIVE 
COLORADO FARM 


Write today for full information on 
really productive farms in fertile Colo- 
rado. Attractive prices, small down pay- 
ment, and low rates on balance for all 
sized farms. No trades. Also income pro- 
ducing farms in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico. 


WRITE OR SEE THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE LOCAL NA- 
TIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION— 
OR MAIL COUPON TO: 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
Wichita, Kansas 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

Furnish me with full lists and infor- 
mation on available farms in_ states 
which I have checked below. 

0 COLORADO 0 OKLAHOMA 

0 KANSAS O NEW MEXICO 


NAME 
ADDRESS... 


Normally seven words to a line. Display 


Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


STEER COUNTRY 


ACRES, Nebraska, carry 65 
$5.75. 


31,000 
section 
Also 22,000-acre Texas cow ranch, 
earrying capacity, at $6.00. R. T. 
Colorado, Texas, 


head to 


heavy 
Manuel, 


STOCKMEN: QUALITY IS WHAT COUNTS. 
If you are interested in how many head a 
ranch will carry instead of a great mass of 
acres, see this ranch. 2,800 acres—1,200 acres 
level, under gravity, free irrigation, perpetual 
meadow, green March to November; 200 acres 
fine alfalfa land; remainder low, open, rolling 
hill pasture; absolutely no winter loss; fat 
beef can be shipped any month in the year; 
on state highway; railroad depot and shipping 
corrals on the ranch; $15,000 modern, steam 
heated, hewn stone 8-rm. bungalow; 2 sets 
ranch buildings. Price $65,000. NO TRADES. 
NO LEASE. Terms. Northern California. 

A. J. JOHNSEN, 624 C St., Eureka, Calif. 


FOR LEASE 


13,500-acre ranch with headquar- 
ters; fenced into three separate 
pastures; rented separately if de- 
sired; well watered. 


Additional acreage coming up for 
renewal next spring 


All lands tributary to Amarillo, Texas 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM H. BUSH 
506 Fisk M. & P. Building 
P. O. Box 1230, Amarillo, Texas 


COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS 

We feed your cattle for three cents per 
head per day. All feed at actual cost. One 
cent per bushel for grinding corn. On the 
Burlington railroad, twelve miles west of 
South Omaha. 

Sass Bros. Feed Yards 
Chaleo, Nebraska 


A REAL STOCK RANCH 
14.456 acres deeded; 75 miles from Denver; 
R. R. station on property; near oiled high- 
way; 7 miles streams; 5,000 acres subirri 
gated; good water and shelter; carry 1,000 
cattle or 6,000 sheep; cuts sufficient hay and 
vood grain crops; three sets improvements; 
two extra good with large barns and sheds. 
Under present ownership more than 60 years. 
Owners wanting to retire and offer at a sacri- 
fice. 
LEE A. REYNOLDS LANI) COMPANY 

316-318 Exehange Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


so dry and brittle the sheep tramp off 
more than they eat. Even very little 
hard freezing weather, which to date 
sure has helped on water. Lots of cattle: 
shipped out and not many being re. 
placed. Prices are high for all kinds; 
sheep high also. Lots of lightweight 
lambs sold to feeders. Some mere ex- 
perienced sheepmen are feeding corn to 
ewes and ewe lambs on the range to put 
them in good shape when and if real 
winter does start. There is lots of good 
hay in stacks at a reasonable price. Best 
wishes to all American live-stock breed- 
ers and to their splendid stock journal, 
the Propucer.—LINN L. GIvLER, Boyes, 
Mont. z 


WORST EVER KNOWN 

Range conditions in this section are 
extremely bad—the worst I have ever 
known, and I have lived here seventy 
years (ever since I was six years old). 
Hills are absolutely bare of grass with 
not enough moisture to start new grass, 
and everybody is buying high-priced hay 
to feed on range. Three years ago we 
had late rains but plenty of old grass to 
carry us along. Last spring being a bad 
one we have nothing left over. If this 
dry weather continues another three 
weeks it will be disastrous if not fatal 
to many dairy and range men.—CHARLES 
RuLE, Sonoma County, Cal. 


SOLD DOWN 


Had some good rains during last of 
October but none since and grass is very 
dry. About 60 per cent of normal grass 
this season. Good demand for stock 
cattle. Everyone sold down to low for 
winter carryover. Looks like dry, open 
winter and scarcity of water all around 
next spring.—M. E. Sewett, Idaho 
County, Idaho. 


BECOMING WORRIED 


There has not been a storm in this 
part of Montana since the last of Octo- 
ber and warm weather has prevailed all 
over the state. People are becoming 
worried about what will happen if cold 
sets in, as water shortage is bad in 
many places. There is a lot of feed and 
cattle look well but we need some mois- 
ture.—J. H. WAREHIME, Cascade County, 
Mont. 


SUFFICIENT GRASS 

General range conditions in this part 
of the country are good, with prospect 
of sufficient grass to carry stock through 
the winter with little or no supplement- 
ary feeding. Stock is entering the win- 
ter in fine shape.—JoHN Mocno, Santa 
Fe County, N. M. 
TO FAR-AWAY PASTURES 

We have had a very dry season and 
have had to take the herd to far-away 
pastures. — CHARLES Ham, Pennington 
County, S. D. 
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